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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

I.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Within  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a renewed  interest 
on  the  part  of  college  educators  concerning  the  adjustment 
problems  of  college  freshmen.  This  awareness  was  brought  about 
by  the  realization  of  educators  that  life,  as  a whole,  is 
becoming  more  complex,  that  college  enrollments  have  increased 
abnormally,  that  many  a college  student’s  education  has  been 
interrupted  by  World  War  II,  and  that  entering  students  are 
given  a wide  choice  of  curricula,  thus  producing  a need  of 
systematic  guidance  for  the  new  student  so  that  he  will  make 
wise  use  of  his  abilities,  interests  and  aptitudes.  Along  with 
these  general  conditions  that  contribute  to  the  problem  of 
personal  adjustment  are  the  many  specific  situations  wThich  the 
student  must  face  upon  entering  college  for  the  first  time. 

An  understanding  of  this  phase  of  student  adjustment  to  college 
life  is  needed  by  the  administration  if  the  student  is  to  be 
aided  in  making  the  most  of  himself  and  his  opportunities  in 
college. 

This  study  has  been  undertaken  to  determine  something 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  orientation  services  being  provided 
by  selected  liberal  arts  colleges  throughout  the  nation. 
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Specifically,  the  purposes  of  this  study  are: 

1.  To  make  a survey  of  the  practices  being  used  in 
selective  liberal  arts  colleges  for  orientation 
of  college  freshmen. 

2.  To  determine  to  what  extent  these  practices  are 
being  used. 

3.  To  ascertain  which  practices  are  considered  to 
be  the  most  valuable. 

4.  To  learn  who  is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  such  a program. 

5.  To  discover  any  unusual  or  especially  valuable 
orientation  practices  which  might  prove  profit- 
able to  others  in  like  circumstances. 

6.  To  evaluate  the  practices  used  in  this  survey, 
and  make  the  results  available  to  those  persons 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  student 
orientation . 

II.  IMPORTANCE  OF  ORIENTATION  AND  GUIDANCE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

STUDENT 

There  are  many  reasons  why  orientation  of  college 
freshmen  is  important  and  necessary.  Factors  such  as  those 
stated  below  justify  the  development  of  orientation  programs: 
1.  The  goal  of  a liberal  arts  education  should  be 
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well  adjusted « contributing  individuals . Blake,  commenting 
on  the  importance  of  the  foregoing  statement  says: 

The  aims  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
should  be  to  give  those  students  who  can  profit 
by  its  training  knowledge  that  will  best  fit 
them  for  participation  in  civic  responsibilities 
and  for  happiness  in  life  through  personal 
resourcefulness.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  the  college  must  take  the  entering 
students,  the  majority  of  whom  have  their  minds 
crowded  with  facts  useful  for  college  entrance 
examinations,  and  help  them  to  investigate 
independently,  to  think  logically,  to  weigh 
facts  purposely  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
of  life  concern.  The  college  must  educate  them 
in  the  proper  use  of  leisure,  so  that  their  hours 
away  from  duties  may  be  fraught  with  constructive 
activities.  It  must  also  help  them  in  discovering 
their  own  aptitudes  and  in  recognizing  occupational 
opportunities  proportional  to  their  abilities. 

Finally,  the  college  must  train  the  students  for 
co-operative  living,  for  the  test  of  the  worth  of 
college  life  is  the  ability  shown  by  graduates 
to  render  serviceable  acts  in  the  community.1 2 

Orientation  services  contribute  directly  to  these  objectives. 

2 . Guidance  of  college  students  must  continue  where 

the  high  school  program  terminated . Why  should  colleges  even 

think  about  the  continuance  of  the  high  school  orientation 

program  if  when  students  enter  college  they  are  thought  of  as 

adults?  Why  is  it  vital  to  plan  time  for  college  orientation 

for  these  students?  Recalling  the  college  set-up  one  can 

easily  recognize  the  fact  that  even  greater  problems  of  adjust 

ment  are  involved  in  a college  environment.  Education  on  the 


1.  Mabelle  B.  Blake,  Guidance  for  College  Women . 
(D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York,  1926)  , p.  VIII. 

2.  Blake,  loc . cit . 
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4. 

college  level  involves  many  situations  that  the  new  student  has 
never  come  in  contact  with  before.  The  pattern  of  the  student’s 
personality  can  and  will  be  changed  as  he  progresses  through 
four  years  of  a new  world  to  him.  New  educational  patterns, 
new  social  patterns,  and  a realization  that  now  he  is  preparing 
for  his  life’s  work,  come  very  close  to  him,  and  actually  be- 
come a part  of  his  whole  being.  Up  to  this  time  he  has  been 
supervised  carefully  in  all  his  undertakings,  but  now  he  is  on 
his  own  to  choose  those  values  which  will  develop  him  fully. 

3 . Students  in  college  find  themselves  competing  with 
a selected  group  of  students . Guidance  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  is  being  accepted,  however,  there  is  still  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  systematic  guidance  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  college  curriculum.  What  are  some  of  the 
perplexing  factors  involved  in  the  new  environment  in  which 
college  students  find  themselves?  These  students  have  come 
from  high  school  where  they  have  been  competing  with  the 
general  population  and  now  find  themselves  competing  with  a 
selected  group  of  students.  This  competition  is  much  keener, 
mentally,  physically,  socially  and  emotionally.  The  transition 
of  a high  school  student  to  college  is  very  often  overwhelming 
because  of  the  great  gap  in  the  methods  used.  The  transition 
from  the  home,  where  the  student  has  security  and  in  many  cases 
over  protection,  often  leaves  him  filled  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment, and  a tremendous  feeling  of  insecurity. 
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4.  The  veteran  enrollment  makes  guidance  for  all 
students  imperative . The  phenomenal  increase  in  enrollment 
in  college  now  makes  it  more  imperative  than  ever  that  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  guided.  Because  of  the  enlarged 
enrollments,  composed  mostly  of  veterans,  there  is  much  confu- 
sion of  educational  objectives.  Veterans  are  much  more  serious 
minded  now  than  when  they  entered  service,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  much  more  mature  than  the  average  college  freshman.  Thus 
the  veteran  is  seeking  a curriculum  that  will  give  him  the  most 
in  the  shortest  time,  and  his  thinking  toward  a vocational  life 
prompts  him  to  be  particularly  critical  of  courses  and  lectures. 
In  contrast  to  pre-war  days  he  evaluates  his  whole  college 
experience  to  find  out  what  he  is  accomplishing  in  return  for 
his  time  and  study.  Very  often  these  veterans  become  confused 
with  the  whole  problem  and  need  very  careful  and  professional 
direction.  For  the  civilian  student  just  out  of  high  school  it 
means  that  he  is  competing  with  more  mature  end  analytical  minds 
and,  therefore,  he  must  attempt  to  grasp  material  given  at  a 
tempo  and  depth  more  intense  than  in  pre-war  days.  Thus,  guid- 
ance services  are  needed  for  all  students  but  with  the  emphasis 
varying  according  to  individual  needs. 

5 . The  geographical  areas  from  which  students  come 
differ  widely . Students  in  colleges  come  from  very  different 
geographical  areas  - large  cities,  small  cities,  counties, 
rural  areas  - thus  bringing  about  a lack  of  homogeneity  of 
social  and  religious  backgrounds.  Students  from  rural  areas 
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are  often  lost  by  the  seemingly  free  attitudes  toward  social 
customs.  They  gasp  at  the  fact  that  open  discussions  take 
place  concerning  religious  beliefs,  and  racial  differences. 

With  respect  to  dress,  they  often  realize  that  the  wardrobe 
they  have  chosen  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  environment,  and 
this  causes  them  much  embarrassment.  Many  students  from  large 
city  schools  arrive  with  much  sophistication,  and  have  to  learn 
that  each  campus  has  its  own  mode  of  dress  and  actions.  Thus 
many  of  these  new  students  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  make 
an  adjustment  to  this  situation. 

6.  Many  factors  which  interfere  with  the  adjustment  of 
college  student  s are  apparent . Doerman-^  enumerates  the  follow- 
ing factors  as  some  of  the  outstanding  reasons  why  students 
have  a difficult  time  adjusting  to  college  life: 

These  problems  pertain  to  dormitories, 
choice  of  studies,  clubs,  fraternities,  friend- 
ships, amusements,  athletics,  student  activities, 
classes,  lectures,  deans,  assistants,  professors, 
new  religious  affiliations,  and  all  other  varied 
experiences  of  life  in  a new  institution  and  a 
strange  town  or  city.^ 

Other  problems , w hich  also  seem  to  occur  frequently,  are 
those  of  students  who  ere  afraid  to  recite,  those  whose  parents 
have  little  interest  or  understanding  of  college  work,  those 


3.  Henry  J.  Doerman,  The  Orientation  of  College 
Freshmen  (The  Williams  and  Wilkins  Company,  1926)  p.  15. 

4.  Loc . cit. 


who  have  a constant  worry  of  being  forced  to  withdraw  from 
college,  lack  of  good  study  quarters,  and  the  unwise  choice 
of  majors  in  reference  to  vocational  plans.  This  last  problem 
is  one  which  is  still  very  prevalent  as  borne  out  by  the  follow- 
ing  quotation: 

It  was  stated  that  a large  percentage  of  college 
graduates  went  through  a period  of  floundering  from 
one  field  of  interest  to  another  for  several  years 
after  graduation  on  account  of  their  inability  to 
find  out  during  their  college  course  the  nature  of 
their  own  talents  and  requirements  of  the  various 
callings . 5 

III.  THE  UNDERLYING  PRINCIPLES  OF  ORIENTATION  FOR 

COLLEGE  FRESHMEN 

Orientation  of  college  freshmen  is  defined  in  many  ways 
and  involves  many  factors.  The  writer  likes  to  think  of  it  as 
any  device  used  to  help  the  college  freshmen  make  a satisfactory 
adjustment  to  the  college  environment.  Orientation  of  college 
freshmen  has  been  going  on  for  years.  It  had  its  start,  perhaps) 
through  the  kindness  of  professors  who  had  an  human  interest  in 
their  students  as  well  as  in  their  subjects.  It  was  then 
recognized  that  the  students  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  work 
under  such  persons  made  adjustments  more  easily  and  quickly  to 
college  ways.  Thus  an  interest  in  counseling  was  born  and  from 
this  the  guidance  functions  have  evolved. 


5.  National  Research  Council,  Meeting;  of  Section  on 
Anthropology  and  Psychology  (Washington  - 1923T  P«V. 
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8. 

In  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  an  emphasis  on  trained 
personnel  for  guidance  work.  However,  it  is  still  recognized 
that  there  is  great  value  in  having  every  person  on  the  staff, 
who  is  willing,  undertake  guidance  of  students.  Orientation  of 
college  freshmen  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional program.  Any  thought  that  it  can  be  set  apart  and 

function  properly  is  an  erroneous  one.  The  question  as  to  where 
the  responsibility  rests  for  such  a program  often  arises.  It 
is  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
persons  connected  with  the  college.  However,  in  order  to  make 
the  proper  use  of  faculty  abilities,  and  college  facilities,  the 
program  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a properly  qualified 
person  who  has  a staff  trained  in  guidance  procedure  and 
techniques . 

Three  basic  principles  of  guidance  which  bear  directly 
on  the  proper  functioning  of  orientation  services  should  be 
noted: 

1.  Understanding  the  student  as  an  individual  is 
essential  to  effective  guidance  service.  Every  student  in 

college  is  a personality  in  himself.  He  has  individual  needs 

which  must  be  met  if  he  is  to  get  every  advantage  from  a higher 
education.  He  comes  to  college  with  a feeling  of  shyness,  lone- 
liness, bewilderment  and  unhappiness.  Each  is  making  the 
challenge  of  establishing  a place  for  himself  in  a new  group, 
of  winning  social  acceptance  and  approval,  and,  of  extreme 
importance,  succeeding  scholastically.  Students  must  be  helped 
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to  find  themselves  and  the  college  can  only  do  this  by  genuine 
knowledge  of  the  individual  differences  in  abilities,  apti- 


tudes, interests,  and  aims  of  each  student.  This  guidance 
should  be  started  just  as  soon  as  a student  is  admitted  to 
college . 

Research  shows  that: 

only  about  two  of  seven  college  freshmen 
graduate.  . . . The  first  cause  of  this  waste 
is  the  lack  of  significant  information  about 
students  while  in  elementary  and  high  school, 
and  our  failure  to  secure  significant  informa- 
tion about  them  after  they  have  been  admitted 
to  college. ^ 

2 . The  administration  of  the  college  has  an  important 
part  in  the  program . The  guidance  program  for  freshmen  must 
have  the  understanding,  sympathy,  and  full  support  of  the 
administration.  The  administration  must  believe  in  it  in 
every  respect,  therefore,  they  must  be  shown  results.  This 
places  great  responsibility  on  the  guidance  personnel.  The 
college’s  orientation  service,  to  be  effective makes  adminis- 
trative planning  and  participation  essential. 

3.  The  faculty  must  feel  a part  of  the  guidance  program . 
As  stated  previously,  it  is  not  only  important  but  desirous 

to  use  faculty  members  in  someway  or  other  in  the  guidance 
program.  This  should  be  done  not  only  to  kindle  their  under- 


6.  American  Council  on  Education-Measurements  and 
Guidance  of  College  Students  (The  Williams  and  Wilkins  Co, 
1933),  p.  57. 
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lying  interest,  but  to  keep  them  aware  that  the  program  is 
ttalivert  and  valuable  to  the  whole  educational  set-up. 

How  actually  to  go  about  the  proper  way  of  giving  to  all 
students  wise  guidance  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
of  the  day.  Perhaps,  the  first  step  should  be  to  help  all 
students  understand  why  they  have  chosen  a college  education. 

*7 

Blake'  brings  out  this  fact  very  strongly  by  stating  that: 

Every  freshman  should  have  a clear  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  college  life;  why  she  has  come  to  college; 
and  what  she  is  seeking.  This  knowledge  can  not  be 
given  in  a haphazard  way,  it  must  come  through  a 
carefully  planned  program. ° 

The  liberal  arts  college,  although  it  has  the  function 
of  offering  a liberal  education  and  developing  responsibility 
in  the  student , must  certainly  play  its  part  in  the  wise 
guidance  of  the  s tudent . It  has  a responsibility  not  only  in 
educational  pursuit,  but  in  the  shaping  of  the  student’s 
emotional,  social,  physical  and  personal  life.  Attitudes  will 
be  built  up  during  these  years  that  will  be  lasting  throughout 
the  life  of  the  individual.  Thus  the  college  has  in  most 
cases  the  ’’total  personality”  of  the  individual  in  its  hands. 
What  a responsibility’.  What  a challenge’.  It  is  the  task  of 
the  college  to  guide  this  individual  unsuspectingly  into  a 
strong,  well-balanced  person  so  that  he  will  be  of  service  to 
himself  and  his  community. 


7.  Blake,  o£.  cit . , pp . 132-133 


8.  Blake,  o£.  cit . , pp.  132-133 
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11. 

To  do  this  the  student  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  get 
started  in  the  right  direction  from  the  beginning  of  his 
college  career. 
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CHAPTER  II 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHECK  LIST  AND 
SELECTION  OF  THE  COLLEGES 

I .  PROCEDURE 

To  know  which  orientation  practices  were  being  used  and 
were  considered  valuable  in  guidance  programs,  a method  had  to 
be  devised  which  would  effectively  produce  the  following  kinds 
of  information: 

1.  The  orientation  practices  used  in  selected  liberal 
arts  colleges  for  freshmen. 

2.  The  degree  of  use  of  these  practices. 

3.  i'he  practices  that  are  considered  to  be  of 
greatest  value. 

4.  The  practices  that  are  considered  to  be  of 
secondary  value. 

5.  The  guidance  functionary  employed  to  administer 
this  program. 

6.  The  guidance  functionary  who  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  this  program. 

7.  The  guidance  functionary  who  shares  in  the 
planning  of  the  program. 

3.  The  guidance  functionary  who  shares  in  the 
execution  of  the  program. 

9.  Unique  practices  used  in  the  program  which  have 
proven  to  be  unusually  effective. 
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10.  An  evaluation  of  the  practices  in  the  survey. 

After  considering  several  methods  of  obtaining  the  above 
information,  the  best  method,  and  the  most  practical  one  decided 
upon  was  the  use  of  the  inquiry  form.  After  making  a thorough 
study  of  what  literature  was  available  in  this  area,  and  after 
contacting  persons  actually  in  the  field  of  guidance,  the 
inquiry  form  was  developed.  Much  of  the  literature  was  very 
helpful,  and  personal  interviews  with  people  in  the  field  were 
very  stimulating.  The  publication  entitled,  ”A  Check  List  of 
Institutional  Policies  on  Guidance”  by  Robert  Hoppock-*-  and  the 
dissertation  on  "The  Administration  of  Student  Personnel 
Services  in  Teacher  Training  Institutions  of  the  United  States" 
by  Marion  Ernest  Townsend1 2  aided  considerably  in  setting  up  the 
check  list. 

II.  CRITERIA  FOR  DEVELOPING  THE  INQUIRY  FORM 
The  development  of  an  inquiry  form  must  follow  a well 
planned  procedure  if  the  results  obtained  are  to  be  valid  and 
of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  problem. 


1.  Robert  R.  Hoppock,  A Check  List  of  Institutional 
Policies  on  Guidance.  Educational  Index,  School  and  Society. 
Vol.  63,  pp.  100-101.  February  19463 

2.  Marion  Ernest  Townsend,  The  Administration  of 
Student  Personnel  Services  in  Teacher  Training  Institutions 
of  the  United  States , Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1932,  pp.  21-47. 


14. 

The  criteria  used  in  the  construction  of  this  inquiry- 
form  were: 

1.  The  inquiry  form  was  constructed  because  it  was  not 
possible  nor  practical  to  obtain  the  material  desired  in  any 
other  way.  It  was  obviously  impossible  to  have  personal  inter- 
views with  the  respondents  from  all  over  the  country,  and  in 
some  instances,  outside  the  country.  The  only  practical  method 
by  which  to  obtain  the  necessary  data  was  by  an  inquiry  form. 

2.  The  inquiry  form  was  constructed  in  as  attractive 
and  interesting  manner  as  possible.  Realizing  that  college 
administrators  have  many  requests  for  information,  the  writer 
gave  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  format  of  the  inquiry  form. 
It  was  printed  on  special  eye-comfort  bond  paper  and  assembled 
as  a six  page  booklet. 

The  first  page  of  the  inquiry  form  was  the  title 
page,  and  contained  the  identification  data.  This  page  was 
arranged  so  as  to  provide  easily  the  name  of  the  college,  the 
city  or  town,  and  state  in  which  it  is  located.  Under  this, 
space  was  provided  for  the  enrollment  of  the  college,  followed 
by  two  lines,  one  devoted  to  the  number  on  the  teaching  and 
administrative  staff,  and  the  other  giving  the  name  of  the 
person  filling  out  the  inquiry  form.  The  title  page  of  the 
inquiry  form  has  the  name  and  address  of  the  surveyor  in  a 
position  which  is  easily  observed  and  read  by  the  respondent. 
Pages  two,  three,  four,  and  five  contained  the  practices  used 
in  the  orientation  of  college  freshmen,  and  the  directions  for 
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checking  them.  The  brackets  placed  to  the  left  in  part  one  of 
the  inquiry  form,  and  to  the  left  and  right  in  parts  two  and 
three  allowed  ample  room  for  checking  as  well  as  facility  in 
tabulating  the  replies  correctly.  The  method  of  tabulating  the 
material  was  planned  as  the  inquiry  form  was  being  organized. 

Page  six  contained  the  material  on  administration  of  the 
program  with  the  directions  for  checking.  Space  amounting  to 
about  one  half  of  page  six  was  allowed  for  description  of  one 
or  two  practices  which  the  respondent  had  proven  unusually 
effective.  Space  was  also  provided  throughout  the  form  for 
the  respondent  to  add  any  practices  that  he  felt  pertinent  to 
the  statement.  The  twenty-fifth  question  at  the  end  of  Part  II 
also  provided  space  for  the  respondent  to  fill  in  other 
practices.  (See  Appendix  C,  p.  159) 

3.  The  inquiry  form  was  so  constructed  that  the 
significance  of  the  survey  might  be  suggested.  Major  areas 
and  aspects  of  orientation  service  were  highlighted.  Revisions 
were  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  form  so  developed  that  only 
important  practices  were  used.  Hoping  to  imbue  the  respondents 
with  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  survey,  practices  which  are 
familiar  to  most  people  were  used  at  the  beginning.  These  were 
stated  in  a positive  manner  with  only  as  much  material  used  as 
was  necessary  to  have  a complete  understanding  of  the  item. 

Only  information  pertinent  to  orientation  practices  for  all 
colleges,  and  that  which  could  be  given  easily  was  requested. 
Material  of  a personal  nature  was  not  indicated  in  any  items 
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listed.  The  directions  for  the  inquiry  form  also  underwent 
several  revisions  so  that  they  would  be  understandable  and 
concise.  They  appear  in  a prominent  position  at  the  beginning 
of  each  part,  and  when  a part  was  carried  over  to  another  page, 
the  directions  were  repeated. 

4.  The  writer  chose  to  have  the  inquiry  form  printed 
for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  to  simplify  the  checking  proce- 
dure for  the  respondent;  (2)  to  lend  itself  to  better  tabula- 
tion; and  (3)  appearance  of  the  printed  matter  would  tend  also 
to  interest  the  respondents  to  work  with  it. 

5.  The  inquiry  form  was  given  to  several  co-workers, 
and  friends  in  the  field  of  personnel  work  for  their  suggestions 
It  was  tested  also  on  twenty  of  the  respondents  who  later  filled 
out  the  revised  form.  A copy  of  the  inquiry  form  as  printed  and 
distributed  appears  in  (Appendix  C,  p.  159) 

III.  SELECTION  OF  THE  COLLEGES  FOR  THE  SURVEY 

Liberal  Arts  colleges  were  selected  as  the  kind  of 
colleges  desirable  for  this  study  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  a study  of  the  orientation  programs  of  liberal  arts 
colleges  has  not  been  done  for  several  years;  (2)  the  surveyor 
conducts  the  orientation  program  for  students  in  a liberal  arts 
college  and  wished  to  compare  the  program  with  those  in  a 
similar  situation;  and  (3)  new  practices  which  might  be  dis- 
covered would  prove  valuable  to  personnel  workers  in  liberal 
arts  colleges.  Therefore,  liberal  arts  colleges,  regardless  of 
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enrollments,  were  chosen  and.  these  were  divided  into  three 
categories  (1)  women’s  colleges;  (2)  men’s  colleges;  and  (3) 
co-educational  colleges. 

The  procedure  followed  in  selecting  the  colleges  was 
based  upon  obtaining  a nation  wide  survey.  This  was  accomplish- 
ed by  contacting  (1)  the  state  departments  of  education;  (2) 

Carter  Good’s  Directory  of  Schools  and  Colleges3  ; and  (3)  the 
1946-47  Educational  Directory^. 

Typed  letters  were  sent  to  the  commissioners  of  state 
education  departments  of  the  forty-eight  states,  to  five  of  the 
outlying  possessions,  and  to  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

(see  Appendix  A,  p.155  ).  The  commissioners  were  given  an 
explanation  of  the  survey.  They  were  invited  to  recommend 
the  colleges  in  their  state  which  they  felt  had  a worth-while 
program  of  orientation.  Fifty-four  letters  were  sent  and  the 
writer  received  fifty-one  replies  which  listed  268  colleges. 

Letters  were  sent  to  the  presidents  requesting  that  they 
recommend  the  person  who  was  best  qualified  to  fill  out  the 
inquiry  form.  Within  this  letter  was  enclosed  a form  for  the 
president  to  return.  (see  Appendix  B,  pp. 136-157).  The  writer 


3.  Carter  Victor  Good,  A Guide  to  colleges , 
universities . and  professional  schools  in  the  United  States 
(American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C.  1945T" 

pp  2-253. 

4.  Educational  Directory.  1946-47  (Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.) 
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had  263  forms  returned  with  the  names  of  253  persons  to  contact. 
A letter  was  then  sent  to  the  253  named  respondents  explaining 
the  survey,  and  enclosing  an  inquiry  form  to  be  filled  out. 

(see  Appendix  C,  pp . 153-159)*  From  this  number  the  writer 
had  172  inquiry  forms  returned.  Many  of  the  respondents  also 
sent  material  concerning  their  program.  Addressed  return 
envelopes  were  enclosed  in  all  correspondence  which  requested 
a reply.  A copy  of  the  results  of  the  survey  was  offered  to 
all  those  who  participated  in  this  study.  Thank  you  notes  were 
sent  to  each  person  who  replied  in  any  manner  throughout  the 
entire  survey.  The  contents  of  the  thank  you  notes  took  nine 
different  forms,  (see  Appendix  D,  pp.  160-163). 
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CHAPTER  III 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COLLEGES  PARTICIPATING  IN 

THE  SURVEY 

I.  LOCATION  OF  PARTICIPATING  COLLEGES 

The  forty-eight  states  and  some  of  the  outlying 
possessions  of  the  United  States  were  contacted  for  this 
survey.  The  writer  heard  from  fifty-one  or  94*4  per  cent 
of  the  areas  contacted.  Of  the  263  colleges  located  in  these 
foregoing  areas,  233  or  96.2  per  cent  sent  replies.  Of  this 
latter  number  172  or  6$  per  cent  of  the  completed  inquiry 
forms  were  returned.  In  addition  to  the  completed  inquiry 
forms  forty-three  persons  sent  material  concerning  their 
programs.  Thus,  correspondence  of  some  description  was 
received  from  228  or  90.1  per  cent  of  respondents  from  the 
areas  contacted  in  this  study. 

Table  I shows  the  locations  of  the  colleges 
participating. 
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AREAS 

TABLE  I. 

LOCATION  OF  PARTICIPATING 
STATES 

COLLEGES 

NUMBER 

TOTAL 

Alaska 

1 

1 

Illinois 

8 

Indiana 

7 

Kansas 

2 

Kentucky 

2 

Michigan 

5 

Central  States 

Minnesota 

3 

Missouri 

7 

Nebraska 

8 

North  Dakota 

1 

Ohio 

18 

South  Dakota 

3 

Wisoonsin 

3 

67 

Hawaii 

1 

1 

New  Jersey 

4 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  York 

9 

State 

Pennsylvania 

9 

Virginia 

1 

23 

Connecticut 

5 

Maine 

4 

New  England 

Massachusetts 

5 

States 

New  Hampshire 

2 

Rhode  Island 

3 

Vermont 

3 

22 

California 

4 

Pacific  States 

Oregon 

4 

Washington 

2 

10 

Arizona 

2 

Colorado 

4 

Idaho 

1 

Plateau  States 

Nevada 

1 

New  Mexico 

4 

Utah 

2 

Wyoming 

1 

15 

Alabama 

2 

Arkansas 

4 

Florida 

6 

Georgia 

2 

Southern  States 

Louisiana 

4 

Mississippi 

2 

North  Carolina 

2 

South  Carolina 

2 

Tennessee 

3 

Texas 

6 

33 
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II.  TYPES  AND  ENROLLMENT  OF  COLLEGES  PARTICIPATING 

Table  II  shows  (1)  the  types  of  colleges  participa- 
ting; (2)  grouping  according  to  college  enrollment;  and  (3)  the 
number  of  colleges  participating  with  regard  to  types  and 
enrollments . 

TABLE  II 

TYPES  AND  ENROLLMENT  OF  COLLEGES  PARTICIPATING 


ENROLLMENT 

Women 

TYPES 

Men 

Co-Ed . 

TOTAL 

Under  500 

a 

1 

16 

25 

500-1000 

12 

5 

32 

49 

1000-1500 

4 

1 

19 

24 

1500-2000 

1 

4 

10 

15 

2000-5000 

2 

6 

24 

32 

5000-10000 

16 

16 

10000-15000 

5 

5 

15000  and  over 

6 

6 

27 

17 

12S 

172 

This  table 

suggests 

that  the  colleges  in  the 

survey 

are  probably  representative 

of  liberal 

arts  colleges 

in  terms 

of  the  types  and  enrollments  reported  on. 


< 


III.  TITLES  OF  THE  RESPONDENTS 


22  . 


Table  III  shows  the  titles  of  the  respondents.  From 
notations  on  the  inquiry  form  or  correspondence  it  was  realized 
that  a majority  of  the  respondents  actually  directed,  or  had 
charge  of,  some  part  of  the  orientation  program  for  freshmen. 

TABLE  III 
RESPONDENTS 


TITLES 


FREQUENCY 


Dean  and  related  titles  108 
Director  of  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Student  Personnel  31 
Director  of  Admissions  and  related  titles  8 
Registrar  and  related  titles  8 
Chairman  of  Freshman  Class  3 
Director  of  Testing  3 
President  and  related  titles  3 
Director  of  Orientation  Practices  1 
Director  of  Publicity  1 
Professor  of  Social  Service  1 
Warden  1 
No  titles  designated  4 


The  above  table  also  shows  clearly  that  the  orientation 
program  for  freshmen  is  under  the  supervision  of  administrative 
personnel.  Those  persons  with  the  title  of  Dean  and  related 
titles  assume  the  greatest  responsibility  for  this  phase  of 
student  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


INFORMATION  IMPARTED  IN  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 

In  Part  I of  the  inquiry  form  six  statements,  with  sub- 
divisions, were  listed  to  be  checked  by  the  respondent.  The 
directions  given  to  the  respondent  were  as  follows: 

Directions:  Certain  kinds  of  information  about 
the  college  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
statements.  Please  (\/)  the  kinds  of  informa- 
tion which  are  imparted  in  connection  with  the 
orientation  program  in  your  college. 

I.  TABULATION  OF  INFORMATION  ITEMS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  TYPE 

OF  COLLEGE 


Table  IV  shows  the  extent  of  use  of  these  practices  by 
number  and  percentages  according  to  the  type  of  college,  i.  e., 
whether  it  is  a women’s,  men’s,  or  coeducational  college. 

The  last  two  columns  show  the  same  information  for  the  colleges 
combined.  This  table  is  done  irrespective  of  enrollments. 
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TABLE  IV 

KINDS  OF  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  IMPARTED  IN 
WOMEN’S,  MEN’S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item 


Practice 


Women  (27) 
No.  % 


Men  (17) 
No.  % 


Coed.  (128) 
No.  % 


Total  (172) 
No.  5 


1.  Students  are  provided 
with  information  about 

a.  the  history  of  the 

institution  20  74.1 

b.  its  customs  and 

traditions  22  81.5 

2.  Students  are  made 
acquainted  with  the 
locations  of  class- 
rooms, dormitories, 
laboratories,  libra- 
ries, special  services 
and  other  units  and 
facilities  which  make 

up  the  institution.  23  85.1 

3.  Provisions  are  made  for 

informing  students  about 
the  following: 

a.  course  offerings  21  77. 8 

b.  major  field  of  study 

or  concentration  21  77.8 

c.  the  marking  system  19  70.4 

d.  degree  requirements  18  66.7 

e.  rules  concerning 

class  attendance  21  77.8 

f.  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  dormitory 

living  22  81.5 

g.  examinations  17  63. 


12  70.6 


12  70.6 


17  100. 


14  82.4 

12  70.6 

14  82.4 
13  76.5 

16  94.1 

15  88.2 

9 52.9 


103  80.5 


108  84.4 


115  89.8 


119  93. 

109  85.2 

101  78.9 

103  80.5 

109  85.2 

104  81.3 
88  60.9 


135  78.5 


142  82.6 


155  90.1 


154  89.5 

142  82.6 
134  77.9 
134  77.9 

146  84.9 

141  82. 
114  66.3 


t 


! 


. 


. 


. 
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TABLE  IV  (CONTINUED) 

KINDS  OF  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  BiPARTED  IN 
WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item 

Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men 

No. 

(17) 

% 

Coed. (128) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No . 

h. 

college  fees 
and  expenses 

15 

55.6 

12 

70.6 

94 

73.4 

121 

70.4 

i. 

the  alumni 

13 

48.1 

8 

47.1 

51 

39.8 

72 

41.9 

j. 

prizes  and  awards 

10 

37. 

7 

41. 

70 

54.7 

87 

50.6 

4. 

Students  are  given 
specific  informa- 
tion about  student 
personnel  services 
including 

a. 

counseling  service 

21 

77.8 

15 

88.2 

115 

89.8 

151 

87.8 

b. 

placement  service 

16 

59.3 

12 

70.6 

84 

65.6 

112 

65.1 

c. 

student  health 
service 

21 

77.8 

12 

70.6 

106 

82.8 

139 

80.8 

d. 

other  personnel 
services  (please 
specify) 

t 

Spiritual  Director 

1 

5.9 

2 

1.6 

3 

1.7 

Reading  clinic 

2 

1.6 

2 

1.2 

Speech  clinic 

2 

1.6 

2 

1.2 

Tutoring  clinic 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.6 

Remedial  clinic 

2 

1.6 

2 

1.2 

Housing 

2 

1.6 

2 

1.2 

Study  clinic 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.6 
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TABLE  IV  (CONTINUED) 


KINDS  OF  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  IMPARTED  IN 
WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item 

Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men  (17) 

No.  % 

Coed. (128) 

No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No. 

5. 

Students  are  made 
acquainted  with 

a. 

forms  of  scholar- 
ship aid  and  how 
to  obtain  this  aid 

15 

55.6 

9 

52.9 

82 

64.1 

106 

61.6 

b. 

opportunities  for 
self-help 

20 

74.1 

9 

52.9 

99 

77.3 

128 

74.4 

6. 

Students  are  given 
specific  informa- 
tion about 

a. 

student  organizations 

22 

81.5 

16 

94.1 

118 

92.2 

156 

90.7 

b. 

recreational 

facilities 

20 

74.1 

15 

88.2 

106 

82.8 

141 

82. 

c. 

athletic  program 
and  activities 

19 

70.4 

15 

88.2 

111 

86.7 

145 

84.3 

d. 

social  activities 

20 

74.1 

15 

88.2 

110 

85.9 

145 

84.3 

e. 

student 

publications 

21 

77.8 

13 

76.5 

114 

89.1 

148 

86. 

f. 

other  extra- 
curricular 
activities 
(please  specify) 

R.O.T.C. 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.6 

Cooperative  store 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.6 

Director  of  H.S. 
Student  Relations 
and  Orientation 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.6 

27. 


TABLE  IV  (CONCLUDED) 

KINDS  OF  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  IMPARTED  IN 
WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATION  COLLEGES 

Item  Practice  Women  (27) 

No.  % 

Men  (17) 
No.  % 

Coed  (128) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 

No.  % 

1 

Orientation  Counsel 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.6 

Student  Union 
Building  Regulations 

3 

2.3 

3 

1.7 

Religious  Services  4 14. S 

2 11.8 

3 

2.3 

9 

5.2 

Discussion  groups  with 
student  leaders 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.6 

Association  for  child- 
hood education 

— — — - 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.6 

When  a comparison  is  made  between  the  different  types 
of  colleges,  Table  IV  shows  that  similar  information  is  impart- 
ed in  about  the  same  degree  by  the  colleges  participating  in 
this  survey.  In  statements  4 d.  and  6 f.  the  respondents  were 
asked  to  specify  other  practices  relating  to  personnel  services 
and  extra  curricular  activities  wThich  were  not  listed  in  the 
inquiry  form.  The  preceding  table  shows  the  items  which  were 
reported. 
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II.  TABULATION  OF  INFORMATION  ITEMS  ACCORDING  TO  COLLEGE 

ENROLLMENT 


l Table  V shows 

arranged  according  to 


the  same  information  as  Table  IV  but 
college  enrollments. 


TABLE  V 

KINDS  OF  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  IMPARTED  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item 

Practice 

Under 

1,000 

No. 

(74) 

% 

1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

Total 

No. 

T 

1. 

Students  are  provided 
with  information  about 

a.  the  history  of  the 
institution 

63 

85.1 

55 

77.5 

17 

63. 

135 

78.5 

b.  its  customs  and 
traditions 

64 

86.5 

56 

78.9 

22 

81.5 

142 

82.6 

2. 

Students  are  made 
acquainted  with  the 
locations  of  dormi- 
tories, classrooms, 
laboratories,  libra- 
ries, special  services 
and  other  units  and 
facilities  which  make 
up  the  institution 

68 

91.9 

62 

87.3 

25 

92.6 

155 

90.1 

3. 

Provisions  are  made 
for  informing  students 
about  the  following: 

a.  course  offerings 

68 

91.9 

66 

93. 

20 

74.1 

154 

89.5 

b.  major  field  of  study 
or  concentration 

66 

89.2 

56 

78.9 

20 

74.1 

142. 

82.6 

c.  the  marking  system 

66 

89.2 

54 

76.1 

14 

51.9 

134 

77.9 

• >'  > • •.) 
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TABLE  V (CONTINUED) 

KINDS  OF  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  IMPARTED  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item 

Practice 

Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 

1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

d. 

degree  requirements 

65 

87.8 

53 

74.6 

16 

59.3 

134 

77.9 

e. 

rules  concerning 
class  attendance 

70 

94.6 

61 

85.9 

15 

55.6 

146 

84.9 

f. 

rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning 
dormitory  living 

68 

91.9 

6o 

84.5 

13 

48.1 

141 

82. 

g. 

examinations 

57 

77. 

47 

66.2 

10 

37. 

114 

66.3 

h. 

college  fees  and 
expenses 

61 

82.4 

53 

74.6 

7 

25.9 

121 

70.4 

i. 

the  alumni 

35 

47.3 

32 

45.1 

5 

18.5 

72 

41.9 

j. 

prizes  and  awards 

43 

58.1 

39 

54.9 

5 

18.5 

87 

50.6 

4.  Students  are  given 
specific  information 
about  student  person- 
nel services  including 

a. 

counseling  service 

69 

93.2 

63 

88.7 

19 

70.4 

151 

87.8 

b. 

placement  service 

47 

63.5 

50 

70.4 

15 

55.6 

112 

65.1 

c. 

student  health 
service 

61 

82.4 

60 

84.5 

18 

66.7 

139 

80.8 

d. 

other  personnel 
services  (please 
specify) 

Spiritual  Director 

1 

1.4 

2 

7.4 

3 

1.7 

Reading  clinic 

2 

7.4 

2 

1.2 

Speech  clinic 

2 

7.4 

2 

1.2 

30. 


TABLE  V (CONTINUED) 

KINDS  OF  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  IMPARTED  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item  Practice 

Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 

1,000 

5,000 

No. 

’ (71) 

% 

Over 

5,000  (27 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No. 

4.  d. 

Tutoring  clinic 

1 

1.4 

1 

0.6 

Remedial  clinic 

2 

7.4 

2 

1.2 

Housing 

2 

7.4 

2 

1.2 

Study  Clinic 

1 

1.4 

1 

0.6 

5.  Students  are  made 
acquainted  with 

a.  forms  of  scholarship 
aid  and  how  to  obtain 
this  aid 

50 

67.6 

46 

64.8 

10 

37. 

106 

61.6 

b.  opportunities  for 
self-help 

61 

82.4 

51 

71.8 

16 

59.3 

128 

74.4 

6.  Students  are  given 
specific  information 
about 

a.  student  organizations 

71 

95.9 

66 

93. 

19 

70.4 

156 

90.7 

b.  recreational 
facilities 

66 

89.2 

59 

83.1 

16 

59.3 

141 

82. 

c.  athletic  program 
and  activities 

65 

87.8 

63 

88.7 

17 

63. 

145 

84.3 

d.  social  activities 

65 

87.8 

63 

88.7 

17 

63. 

145 

84.3 

e.  student  publications 

69 

93.2 

63 

88.7 

16 

59.3 

148 

86. 

f.  other  extra  curricu- 
lar activities 
(please  specify) 

TABLE  V (CONCLUDED) 

KINDS  OF  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  IMPARTED  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item  Practice 

Under 
1,000  (74) 

No.  % 

1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No. 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No. 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

R.O.T.C. 

1 

3.7 

1 

0.6 

Co-operative  store 

1 

3.7 

1 

0.6 

Director  of  H.S. 
Student  Relations 
and  Orientation 

1 1.4 

1 

0.6 

Orientation 

Counsel 

1 

1.4 

1 

0.6 

Student  Union 

Building 

Regulations 

3 

11.1 

3 

1.7 

Religious 

services 

4 

5.4 

2 2.8 

3 

11.1 

9 

5.2 

Discussion  groups 
with  student 
leaders 

1 

1.4 

1 

0.6 

Association  for 
childhood  education 

1 

1.4 

1 

0.6 

The  above  table  emphasizes  the  fact  that  this  kind  of 
orientation  information  is  generally  imparted  by  the  colleges. 
Thus,  most  of  the  items  as  listed  are  used  by  more  than  half 
the  colleges  responding  regardless  of  type  or  enrollment.  As  in 
Table  IV,  this  table  lists  under  item  4d.  and  6f.  additional 
practices  reported  by  the  respondents. 
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III.  KINDS  OF  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  IMPARTED  IN 


LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE 

Most  of  the  items,  as  listed  in  Part  I of  the  inquiry 
form,  are  used  by  the  majority  of  the  colleges  included  in  this 
study.  Therefore,  it  seemed  valuable  to  present  these  items 
according  to  frequency  of  use.  Table  VI  presents  data  in 
reference  to  those  kinds  of  information  which  were  used  by 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  colleges  responding. 

TABLE  VI 

FREQUENCY  OF  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  IMPARTED 
IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 


Rank  Order 

Item 

Practice 

Frequency 

% 

1. 

6a 

Students  are  given  specific 
information  about  . . . student 
organizations 

156 

90.7 

2. 

2 

Students  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  locations  of  dormitories 
classrooms,  laboratories,  libra- 
ries, special  services  and  other 
units  and  facilities  which  make 
up  the  institution 

} 

155 

90.1 

3. 

3a 

Provisions  are  made  for  inform- 
ing students  about  the  following 
. . . course  offerings 

154 

89.5 

4. 

4a 

Students  are  given  specific 
information  about  student 
personnel  services  including 
. . . counseling  service 

151 

87.8 

5. 

6a 

Students  are  given  specific 
information  about  . . . 
student  publications 

148 

86. 

il 
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TABLE  VI  ( CONTINUED ) 

FREQUENCY  OF  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  IMPARTED 
IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 


Rank  Order 

Item 

Practice 

Frequency 

* 

6. 

3e 

Provisions  are  made  for  in- 
forming students  about  the 
f ollowing  . . . rules  concern- 
ing class  attendance 

146 

84.9 

7. 

6c 

Students  are  given  specific 
information  . . . athletic 
programs  and  activities 

145 

84.3 

7. 

6d 

Students  are  given  specific 
information  ...  social 
activities 

145 

84.3 

8. 

lb 

Students  are  provided  with 
information  about  . . . its 
customs  and  traditions 

142 

82.6 

8. 

3b 

Provisions  are  made  for  in- 
forming students  about  the 
following  . . . major  fields 
of  study  or  concentration 

142 

82.6 

9. 

3f 

Provisions  are  made  for  in- 
forming students  about  the 
following  . . . rules  and 
regulations  concerning 
dormitory  living 

141 

82. 

9. 

6b 

Students  are  given  specific 
information  about  ... 
recreational  facilities 

141 

82. 

10. 

4c 

Students  are  given  specific 
information  about  student 
personnel  services  including 
. . . student  health  service 

139 

80.8 

11. 

la 

Students  are  provided  with 
information  about  . . . the 
history  of  the  institution 

135 

78.5 

0 ' 
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TABLE  VI  (CONCLUDED) 

FREQUENCY  OF  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  IMPARTED 
IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 


Rank  Order 

Item 

Practice 

Frequency 

% 

12. 

3c 

Provisions  are  made  for  in- 
forming students  about  the 
following  . . . the  marking 
system 

134 

77.9 

12. 

3d 

Provisions  are  made  for  in- 
forming students  about  the 
following  . . . degree  require- 
ments 

134 

77.9 

13. 

5b 

Students  are  made  acquainted 
with  . . . opportunities  for 
self-help 

128 

74.4 

14. 

3h 

Provisions  are  made  for  in- 
forming students  about  the 
following  . . . college  fees 
and  expenses 

121 

70.4 

15. 

3g 

Provisions  are  made  for  in- 
forming students  about  the 
following  . . . examinations 

114 

66.3 

16. 

4b 

Students  are  given  specific 
information  about  student 

personnel  services  including 
. . . placement  service 

112 

65.1 

17. 

5a 

Students  are  made  acquainted 
with  . . . forms  of  scholarship 
and  how  to  obtain  this  aid 

106 

61.6 

18. 

3j 

Provisions  are  made  for  in- 
forming students  about  the 
following  . . . prizes  and 
awards 

87 

50.6 

0.  yj" 
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Table  VI  is  valuable  in  that  it  shows  the  particular 
kinds  of  information  which  have  the  greatest  frequency  of  use 
by  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  colleges  responding.  The  items 
which  are  shown  most  often  have  to  do  with  the  extra  curricular 
activities  and  regulations  of  the  college. 
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CHAPTER  V 


ORIENTATION  PRACTICES  USED  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 


Part  II  of  the  inquiry  form  requested  the  respondents  to 
check  the  practices  listed  in  reference  to  their  use  and  value. 
The  directions  for  this  part  of  the  inquiry  form  were  as 
follows : 

Directions:  Below  are  brief  descriptions  of  the 

practices  that  have  been  used  in  some  colleges  to 

assist  in  the  orientation  and  guidance  of  students. 

1.  Please  check  (V)  in  column  1 the  practices  which 
are  employed  in  your  college. 

2.  In  column  2 please  check  (v)  the  practices 
employed  which  you  consider  to  be  of  greatest 
value  in  achieving  your  objectives. 

3.  In  column  3 please  check  (✓)  the  practices 
employed  which  you  consider  to  be  of  secondary 
value . 

In  this  section  24  statements,  with  subdivisions,  were 
listed  to  be  checked.  After  tabulating  the  responses  the 
writer  divided  the  section  into  related  material.  Thus, 
practices  dealing  writh  the  same  areas  could  be  viewed  together. 
These  practices  seemed  to  fall  naturally  into  five  categories: 

1.  Courses  and  Advisors 

2.  Medical  and  Physical  Examinations 

3 . Tests  and  Inventories 

4.  Group  Methods  of  Imparting  Orientation  Information 

5.  Miscellaneous  Methods  of  Imparting  Orientation 
Information 
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The  tables  giving  the  results  of  the  tabulations  for  the  above 
areas  will  be  shown  according  to  the  type  and  the  total  number 
of  colleges  responding. 

This  chapter,  however,  will  deal  with  only  those  prac- 
tices which  are  used  by  the  colleges  responding.  The  following 
chapter  will  present  those  practices  which  are  considered  to  te 
of  greatest  value  by  the  respondents. 

I.  ORIENTATION  PRACTICES  USED  ACCORDING  TO  COLLEGE  TYPE 

1.  Courses  and  Advisors.  Table  VII  deals  with  the 
first  area  of  Part  II.  This  concerns  itself  with  courses  and 
the  use  of  advisors  in  liberal  arts  colleges. 

TABLE  VII 

COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  IN  WOMEN'S, 

MEN’S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item  Practice  Women  (27) 

No.  % 

Men  (17) 

No.  % 

Coed.  (128) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

3.  In  the  freshman  year 
students  customarily 
indicate  their  choice 
of  college  courses 

a.  for  the  freshman 

year  only  15  55.6 

10  58.8 

86  67.2 

111  64.5 

b.  for  all  years 

of  college  4 14.8 

5 29.4 

38  29.7 

47  27.3 

c.  for  another 
period  (please 
specify) 
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TABLE  VII  (CONTINUED) 

COURSE  AREAS  Aid  USE  OF  ADVISORS  IN  WOMEN’S, 
MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item  Practices 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men  (17) 
No.  % 

Coed 

No. 

. (128) 

% 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

1st  semester 

4 

14.8 

4 

2.3 

Two  years  of  college 

2 

7.4 

2 

1.6 

4 

2.3 

4. 

Students  are  assisted 
in  the  selection  of 
courses  through  indi- 
vidual conferences 

a.  with  faculty  advisors 

26 

96.3 

10 

58.8 

84 

65.6 

120 

69.8 

b.  with  advisors  in  the 
admissions  office 

18 

66.7 

10 

58.8 

31 

24.2 

59 

34.3 

c.  with  college 
counselors 

19 

70.4 

3 

17.6 

35 

27.3 

57 

33.1 

d.  with  some  other 
functionary  (please 
indicate) 

Deans 

24 

88.9 

15 

88.2 

66 

51.6 

105 

61. 

16. 

Each  new  student  is 
assigned  to 

a.  a facility  advisor 

18 

66.7 

11 

64.7 

106 

82.8 

135 

78.5 

b.  a counselor  (train- 
ed guidance  worker) 

4 

14.8 

24 

18.8 

28 

16.3 

c.  other  guidance 
officer  (please 
indicate  title) 

Deans 

4 

14.8 

4 

23.5 

3 

2.3 

11 

6.4 

Student  counselor 

2 

7.4 

1 

5.9 

3 

2.3 

6 

3.5 

I 
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TABLE  VII  (CONTINUED) 


Item 


COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  IN  WOMEN'S, 
MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Practice 


Women  (27) 
No.  % 


Men  (17) 
No.  % 


Coed. (128) 


N 


o. 


Total  (172) 

No. 


0/ 

A> 


Chaplain 

17.  Students  are  informed 
of  their  advisors  or 
counselors 

a.  before  the  opening 

of  college  2 7.4 

b.  at  the  time  of 

registration  15  55.6 

18,  The  method  of  assign- 
ing students  to  advisors 
or  counselors  is 

a.  by  the  student's  field 

of  concentration  7 25.9 

b.  by  some  nonselective 

system  intended  only 
to  provide  equal  dis- 
tribution of  students  7 25.9 

c.  by  student's  stated 

preference  4 14. 8 

d.  by  some  other  method 

(please  describe) 

Class  2 7.4 

Deans  3 11.1 

Individual  Basis  1 3.7 


2 11.8 


2 1.6 


4 2.3 


1 5.9 


12  70.6 


25  19.5 


81  63.3 


28  16.3 


108  62.8 


9 52.9 


81  63.3 


97  56.4 


7 41.2 


1 5.9 


1 5.9 


27  21.1 


19  14.8 


41  23.8 


24  14. 


2 1.6 
2 1.6 
3 2.3 


4 2.3 

6 3.5 

4 2.3 


TABLE  VII  (CONTINUED) 

COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  IN  WOMEN'S, 
MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


40 


Item 


Practice 


Women  (27) 
No.  % 


Men  (17) 
No.  % 


Coed. (128) 
No.  % 


Total  (172) 
No.  % 


r 

Counselors 

2 

7.4 

4 

3.1 

Dormitories 

2 

7.4 

19.  The  same  asvisor  or 

counselor  ordinar- 
ily continues  with 
the  student  through 

a.  the  freshman  year 

12 

44.4 

8 

47.1 

48 

37.5 

b.  the  sophomore  year 

12 

44.4 

15 

88.2 

90 

70.3 

c.  the  junior  year 

2 

7.4 

1 

5.9 

5 

3.9 

d.  the  senior  year 

5 

18.5 

4 

23.5 

35 

27.3 

e.  some  other  period 
(please  indicate) 

Major  selected 

1 

3.7 

1 

5.9 

5 

3.9 

20.  One  or  more  inter- 
views to  check  on  the 
student ' s adjustment 
to  college  and  general 
progress  are  scheduled 
for  all  students  during 
their  freshman  year 
with 

a.  trained  counselor 

b.  faculty  advisors 

c.  college  dean 

d.  dean  of  men 


2 

8 

3 


7.4 

29.6 

11.1 


2 11.8 
13  76.5 
5 29.4 
3 17.6 


37  28.9 
83  64.8 
33  25.8 
29  22,7 


6 3.5 

2 1.2 


68  39.5 
117  68. 

8 4.7 
44  25.6 


7 4.1 


41  23.8 
104  60.5 
41  23.8 

32  18.6 


TABLE  VII  (CONCLUDED) 

COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  IN  WOMEN* S, 
MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item  Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men 

No. 

(17) 

% 

Coed.  (128] 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

20.  e.  dean  of  women 

5 18.5 

40  31.3 

45  26.2 

f.  other  personnel 
worker  (please 
give  title) 

Chaplain 

3 

17.6 

3 1.7 

Testing  Bureau 

1 .8 

1 .6 

From  analysing  the  above  table  the  following  statements 
can  be  made  in  regard  to  the  use  of  certain  practices  by  at 
least  half  of  the  colleges  responding.  This  student  is  assign- 
ed to  a faculty  advisor  and  is  informed  of  this  at  the  time  of 
registration.  The  method  of  assignment  is  done  according  to 
the  student's  field  of  concentration.  The  selection  of  college 
courses  is  made  for  the  freshman  year  only  after  consultation 
with  deans  and  a faculty  advisor.  This  advisor  schedules  con- 
ferences with  the  student  during  the  freshman  year  to  note  his 
general  progress  and  his  adjustment  to  college.  The  same 
advisor  continues  wTith  the  student  during  the  sophomore  year. 

2.  Medical  and  physical  examinations . Perhaps  one  of 
the  areas  which  colleges  do  not  place  enough  emphasis  upon  is 
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42. 


health  of  the  students.  However,  most  colleges  have  some 
arrangement  to  measure  the  student’s  health.  Naturally  this 
method  differs  according  to  the  local  situation.  It  seemed 
advisable  to  delve  into  the  actual  practices  being  used  and  any 
follow-up  system  that  might  benefit  others.  Table  VIII  shows 
data  in  reference  to  these  practices. 


TABLE  VIII 

THE  USE  OF  MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  WOMEN'S, 
MEN’S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item 


Practice 


Women  (27) 
No.  % 


Men  (17) 
No.  % 


6oed.  (128) 
No.  % 


Total  (172) 
No.  % 


>.  A medical  and  physical 
examination  is  given 
every  incoming  student 

a.  Prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  college  year 

b.  some  time  during  the 
freshman  year 

c.  before  and  after  the 
beginning  of  the 
freshman  year 

) . Medical  examinations 
are  conducted  by  the 

a.  college  physician 

b.  the  student’s 
family  physician 

\ Reports  on  medical 
examinations  are  made 
available  to  counselors 


15  55.6 

9 33.3 

7 25.9 


19  70.4 
13  48.1 


10  58.8 
4 23.5 

2 11.8 


11  64.7 
8 47.1 


80  62.5 

105  61. 

38  29.7 

51  29.7 

11  8.6 

20  11.6 

88  68.8 

118  68.6 

43  33.6 

64  37.2 

( 


43. 

TABLE  VIII  (CONCLUDED) 

THE  USE  OF  MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  WOMEN* S, 

MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item 

Practice 

Women  (27) 

Men  (17) 

Coed  (128) 

Total  (172) 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

c/ 

P 

a. 

for  all  students 
in  a routine 

manner 

7 

25.9 

37 

28.9 

44 

25.6 

b. 

for  selected 
students  who 

present  special 
health  conditions 

12 

44.4 

9 

52.9 

59 

46.1 

80 

46.5 

c. 

for  only  those 
students  about 

whom  counselors 
or  advisors 
inquire 

8 

29.6 

6 

35.3 

52 

40.6 

66 

38.4 

8.  The  findings  of  physical 

and  medical  examinations 

a. 

are  made  known 
to  the  student 

17 

63. 

8 

47.1 

91 

71.1 

116 

67.4 

b. 

are  not  made 
known  to  the 
student 

3 

11.1 

4 

23.5 

16 

12.5 

23 

13.4 

Table  VIII  shows  that  a medical  and  physical  examination 


is  required  of  every  student  before  entering  college.  These 
colleges  also  require  one  after  matriculation  which  is  given  by 
the  college  physician.  The  physician  then  reports  his  find- 
ings to  the  student. 

3.  Tests  and  inventories . There  is  an  increased  interest 
in  the  use  of  tests  and  inventories  in  liberal  arts  colleges. 


( 


44. 


Therefore,  it  would  be  helpful  to  know  how  many  colleges  were 
using  these  instruments  and  to  what  purposes  the  results  were 
being  utilized.  Table  IX  presents  these  facts. 


TABLE  IX 

THE  USE  OF  TESTS  AND  INVENTORIES  IN  WOMEN'S, 
MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item 

Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men 

No. 

(17) 

% 

Coed 

No. 

(128) 

% 

Total  (172) 
No . % 

22. 

A systematic  effort 
is  made  to  secure 
through  the  use  of 
tests  and  inventor- 
ies information 
about  incoming 
students  in  the 
following  areas: 

a. 

intelligence 

21 

77.8 

15 

88.2 

107 

83.6 

143 

83.1 

b. 

interests 

13 

48  01 

7 

41.2 

78 

60.9 

98 

57. 

c. 

special  aptitudes 

14 

31.9 

10 

58.8 

75 

58.6 

99 

57.6 

do 

personality 

IS 

66.7 

5 

29.4 

64 

50. 

87 

50.6 

e. 

academic 

achievement 

18 

66.7 

14 

82.4 

101 

78.9 

133 

77.3 

f . 

other  areas 
(please  indicate) 

health 

1 

3.7 

5 

3.9 

6 

3.5 

social 

1 

3.7 

1 

5.9 

4 

3.1 

6 

3.5 

study  habits 

3 

2.3 

3 

1.7 

c 


I 
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TABLE  IX  (CONTINUED) 

THE  USE  OF  TESTS  AND  INVENTORIES  IN  WOMEN'S, 
MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item 


Practice 


Women  (27) 
No. 


Of 

7° 


Men  (17) 
No.  % 


Coed  (128] 
No. 


> m 


otal  (172) 
No.  % 


23.  Tests  and  inventory 
scores  are  used  for 
purposes  of 

a.  educational 

planning  24  88.9 

b.  occupational 

planning  9 33.3 

c.  admission  17  63. 

d.  assignment  to 
advisor 

e.  placement  in  beginning 
or  advanced  course 

sections  15  55.6 

f.  personal  adjustment  15  55.6 

g.  other  purposes 
(please  indicate) 

library  clinics 

remedial  courses 


15  88.2 

11  64.7 

9 52.9 

1 5.9 

12  70.6 

8 47.1 


124  96.9 

73  57. 
53  41.4 

16  12.5 

76  59.4 
70  54.7 


163  94.8 

93  54.1 
79  45.9 

17  9.9 

103  59.9 
93  54.1 


3 2.3 

2 1.6 


3 1.7 

2 1.2 


TABLE  IX  (CONCLUDED) 


THE  USE  OF  TESTS  AND  INVENTORIES  IN  WOMEN’S, 
MEN’S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item 

Practice 

Women  (27) 

Men  (17) 

Coed  (128) 

Total  (172) 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

24. 

Information  concerning 
the  results  of  testing 

is 

imparted  to  advisors 

or 

counselors 

a. 

for  all  their  advisees 

or  counselees 

14  51.9 

11 

64.7 

85 

66.4 

110 

64. 

b. 

for  selected  advisees 

or  counselees  on 
request 

9 33.3 

3 

17.6 

29 

22.7 

41 

23.8 

c. 

not  made  available 
to  advisors  or 
counselors 

1 

5.9 

4 

3.1 

5 

2.9 

There  is  not  much  variation  among  colleges  in  the  pur- 


pose for  giving  the  tests.  They  are  used  for  many  reasons  as 
shown  by  Table  IX,  but  the  specific  area  emphasized  is  that  for 
educational  planning.  Correspondence  from  respondents  revealed 
that  the  use  of  tests  and  inventories  is  being  increased  more 
and  more  in  the  college  situation. 

4 • Croup  methods  of  imparting  orientation  information . 

A student Ts  success  in  college  depends  both  upon  his  adjustment 
as  an  individual  to  his  environment  and  his  adjustment  as 


I 


47. 

an  individual  within  a group.  Because  of  the  time  factor  in- 
volved and  lack  of  personnel  many  colleges  must  resort  to  a 
greater  number  of  ^roup  practices  than  individual  practices. 
ihe  surveyor,  therefore,  wished  to  find  out  those  &roup 
activities  which  contribute  to  the  all  round  adjustment  of  an 
individual  within  a Oroup  situation.  Table  X lists  some  of 
these  practices  and  shows  to  what  extent  they  are  used. 

TABLE  X 

GROUP  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION 
IN  WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item 

Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men  (17) 
No.  % 

Coed 

No. 

. (128) 

% 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

10. 

The  college  partici- 
pates in  high  school 
programs  planned  to 
inform  pupils  about 
the  college.  Forms  of 
participation  include : 

a. 

sending  speakers  to 
high  school  assemblies 

6 

22.2 

13  76.5 

91 

71.1 

110 

64. 

b. 

sharing  in  "college 
days"  at  the  high 
school 

16 

59.3 

8 47.1 

72 

56.3 

96 

55.8 

c. 

"open  house"  at 
the  college 

10 

37. 

6 35.3 

59 

46.1 

75 

43.6 

d. 

other  procedures 
(please  describe) 

Pre-college  counsel- 
ing program 

4 

3.1 

4 

2.3 

. 


I 
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TABLE 

X (CONTINUED) 

GROUP  METHODS 
IN  WOMEN'S, 

CEF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION 
MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 

Item 

Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men  (17) 
No . % 

Coed 
No . 

(128) 

% 

Total  (172) 
No . % 

Testing  Centers 

3 

2.3 

3 

1.7 

Rallies 

3 

11.1 

7 

5.5 

10 

5. a 

Teas 

4 

14. a 

4 

2.3 

Educational  and 
Vocational 
Guidance  in  H.S. 

4 

3*1 

4 

2.3 

12. 

A special 
"induction  period" 
for  freshmen 
students  is 
planned 

a. 

at  the  college 

19 

70.4 

io  3a. a 

92 

71.9 

121 

70.3 

b. 

at  camp 

1 

3.7 

1 5.9 

7 

5.5 

9 

5.2 

c. 

at  some  other 
center  (please 
specify) 

Alumnae  Clubs 

4 

14. a 

2 

1.6 

6 

3.5 

University  Centers 
over  State 

2 

7.4 

4 

3.1 

6 

3.5 

13. 

An  "induction  per- 
iod" for  transfer 
students  is  planned 

a. 

at  the  college 

17 

63. 

7 41. 

71 

55.5 

95 

55.2 

b. 

at  camp 

1 

3.7 

1 5.9 

3 

2.3 

5 

2.9 

M. 


i 
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TABLE 

X (CONTINUED) 

GROUP  METHODS 
IN  WOMEN’S, 

OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION 
MEN’S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL 

INFORMATION 

COLLEGES 

Item  Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men  (17) 
No . % 

Coed 
No . 

. (128) 

% 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

c.  at  some  other 
center  (please 
specify) 

Alumnae  Clubs 

4 

14.8 

2 

1.6 

6 

3.5 

d.  with  Freshmen 

13 

48.1 

7 41. 

44 

34.4 

64 

37.2 

e.  without  Freshmen 

2 

7.4 

1 5.9 

14 

10.9 

17 

9.9 

15.  A special  orien- 

tation course  on 
college  life  and 
problems  is  offered 

a.  for  all  freshmen 
students 

9 

33.3 

9 52.9 

42 

32.8 

60 

34.9 

b.  for  selected  groups 
of  freshmen 

1 

3.7 

11 

8.6 

12 

7. 

c.  as  an  elective 
course 

8 

6.3 

8 

4.7 

d.  as  a required 
course 

5 

18.5 

2 11.8 

34 

26.6 

41 

2 3.8 

e.  psychology 

4 

3.1 

4 

2.3 

special  assemblies 

7 

5.5 

7 

4.1 

dormitory  meetings 

3 

2.3 

3 

1.7 

? 


TABLE  X (CONCLUDED) 


GROUP  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION 
IN  WOMEN’S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item 

Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men 

No. 

(17) 

cf 

p 

Coed  (128) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

21.  As  part  of  the  orienta- 
tion program  the  follow- 
ing events  are  arranged 

a. 

faculty  teas 

12 

44.4 

6 

35.3 

54 

42.2 

72 

41.9 

b. 

student  teas 

15 

55.6 

3 

17.6 

72 

56.3 

90 

52.3 

c. 

dances 

12 

44.4 

9 

52.9 

80 

62.5 

101 

58.7 

d. 

athletic  events 

10 

37. 

7 

41. 

49 

38.3 

66 

38.4 

e. 

open  meeting  of 
organizations 

15 

55.6 

6 

35.3 

52 

40.6 

73 

42.4 

f. 

dramatic 

performances 

7 

25.9 

1 

5.9 

28 

21.9 

36 

20.9 

g. 

concerts  or 
musicales 

7 

25.9 

1 

5.9 

32 

25. 

40 

23.2 

h. 

picnics 

15 

55.6 

4 

23.5 

61 

47.7 

80 

46.5 

i. 

tours  of  the  city 

3 

11.1 

1 

5.9 

20 

15.6 

24 

14. 

j. 

receptions 

16 

59.3 

5 

29.4 

81 

63.3 

102 

59.3 

Table  X presents  the  fact  that  seven  of  the  items  listed 
are  employed  by  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  colleges.  The  out- 
standing group  method  of  imparting  orientation  information  is 
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an  "induction”  period  for  freshmen  held  at  the  college.  The 
average  length  of  time  for  all  colleges,  regardless  of  type, 
was  about  four  days.  In  a majority  of  cases  this  amount  of 
time  seemed  to  suit  the  purpose.  It  allowed  enough  time  to 
carry  out  satisfactorily,  plans  organized  for  that  period. 

5 . Miscellaneous  methods  of  imparting  orientation 
information . The  following  items  shown  in  Table  XI  were  some 
which  could  not  be  placed  in  any  of  the  preceding  categories. 
These  were  either  peculiar  to  one  type  of  college  or  did  not 
pertain  to  the  material  presented  in  other  tables.  However, 
because  they  are  used  widely  by  some  colleges  it  seemed  perti- 
nent to  list  them  in  the  inquiry  form. 


TABLE  XI 

MISCELLANEOUS  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION 
IN  WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item  Practice  Women  (27) 

No.  % 

Men  (17) 
No.  % 

Coed  (128) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

1.  Handbooks  containing 
information  of  interest 
to  incoming  students  are 
provided  for  freshmen  18  66.7 

15  88.2 

112  87.5 

145  84.3 

2.  Printed  material  other 
than  handbooks  providing 
orientation  information 
are  distributed  to 
students  (please  indicate 
nature  of  this  material) 

eosfon  Unfvmftv 
School  of  Education 
library - 
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52. 


TABLE  XI  (CONCLUDED) 

MISCELLANEOUS  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION 
IN  WOMEN’S,  MEN’S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item 

Practice 

Women (27) 
No.  % 

Men  (17) 
No . % 

Coed 

No. 

. (128) 

% 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

Library 

instruction  sheets 

3 

11.1 

2 

11.8 

4 

3.1 

9 

5.2 

Etiquette  booklet 

2 

7.4 

4 

23.5 

3 

2.3 

9 

5.2 

Career  booklets 

2 

11.8 

4 

3.1 

6 

3.5 

Maps 

2 

11.8 

6 

4.7 

8 

4.7 

Directory 

3 

11.1 

2 

11.8 

2 

1.6 

7 

4.1 

Orientation 

program 

4 

14.8 

3 

17.6 

15 

11.7 

22 

12.8 

9. 

The  orientation  of 
transfer  students 
entering  the  college 
as  upper  classmen  is 
conducted 

a. 

as  a part  of  the 
freshman  orientation 
program 

15 

55.6 

6 

35.3 

77 

60.2 

98 

57. 

b. 

separate  from  the 
freshman  orientation 
program 

8 

29.6 

3 

17.6 

29 

22.7 

40 

23.3 

11. 

The  "big  sister"  plan 
whereby  upper  class 
students  are  paired 
with  incoming  students 
for  orientation  purposes 
is  operative 

19 

70.4 

71 

55.5 

90 

52.3 

I 


« 


53. 


The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
material  pertinent  to  new  students  is  presented  through  the 
college  handbook.  Only  in  a comparatively  few  colleges  is 
supplementary  material  printed  to  be  distributed.  The  orienta- 
tion of  transfer  students  is  conducted  as  a part  of  the  freshman 
orientation  program.  Item  11,  which  of  course  would  not  be 
applicable  to  men’s  colleges,  is  used  extensively  by  the  women’s 
and  coeducational  colleges. 

II  ORIENTATION  PRACTICES  USED  ACCORDING  TO  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT 

Most  orientation  practices  can  be  used  for  either  men  or 
women  students.  Therefore,  it  seemed  advisable  as  well  as 
valuable  to  tabulate  the  practices  according  to  enrollment  as 
well  as  type.  Thus  the  following  tables  show  each  of  the  five 
areas  tabulated  in  this  manner. 

1.  Courses  end  advisors . The  selection  of  courses  by 
the  freshman  is  a very  important  factor  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
student.  This  is  true  not  only  for  the  freshman  year  but  also 
for  the  remaining  years  in  college.  Most  colleges  have  a 
prescribed  program  for  the  first  two  years  but  usually  allow 
a choice  of  at  least  one  subject.  It  is  with  this  selection 
that  the  student  needs  help.  He  should  be  prevented  from  load- 
ing himself  down  with  laboratories  or  from  signing  up  for  too 
many  courses  requiring  a great  amount  of  reading.  It  is  here, 
too,  that  it  pays  dividends  to  have  the  student  select  those 
subjects  which  will  help  meet  the  general  requirements  of  the 
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college.  This  allows  him  more  freedom  when  he  gets  into  his 
major  field.  He  can  then  elect  those  subjects  which  permit  him 
to  delve  into  new  areas  and  further  broaden  his  education. 
Advisors  can  be  very  helpful  in  this  matter  and  those  who  have 
training  and  interest  should  be  assigned  to  freshmen.  Table  XII 
shows  how  this  area  is  managed  by  the  colleges  responding 
to  this  study. 


TABLE  XII 


COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 
ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item 


Practice 


Under  1,000-  Over 

1,000  (74)  5,000  (71)  5,000  (27)  Total  (172) 
No.  % No.  % No.  % No.  % 


3.  In  the  freshman  year 


students  customarily 
indicate  their  choice 
of  college  courses 


a.  for  the  freshman 
year  only 


49  66.2  46  64.8  16  59.3  111  64.5 


b.  for  all  years 
of  college 


21  28.4  19  26. 8 7 25.9  47  27.3 


c.  for  another  period 
(please  specify) 


first  semester 


2 2.7  2 2.8 


4 2.3 


two  years  of 
college 


2 2.7  1 1.4  1 3.7  4 2.3 


1 -J  . . 


f 


TABLE  XII  (CONTINUED) 

COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 

ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


55. 


Item  Practice 

Under 
1,000  (74) 

No.  % 

1,000 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

4.  Students  are  assisted 
in  the  selection  of 
courses  through 
individual  conferences 

a.  with  faculty  advisors 

57 

77 

49 

69. 

14 

51.9 

120 

69.8 

b.  with  advisors  in  the 
admissions  office 

35 

47.3 

17 

23.9 

7 

25.9 

59 

34.3 

c.  with  college 
counselors 

26 

35.1 

19 

26.8 

12 

44.4 

57 

33.1 

d.  with  some  other 
functionary 
(please  indicate) 

Deans 

55 

74.3 

27 

38. 

23 

85.2 

105 

61. 

16.  Each  new  student 
is  assigned  to 

a.  a faculty  advisor 

62 

83.8 

54 

76.1 

19 

70.4 

135 

78.5 

b.  a counselor 

(trained  guidance 
worker) 

15 

20.3 

7 

9.9 

6 

22.2 

28 

16.3 

c . other  guidance 
officer  (please 
indicate  title) 

Deans 

5 

6.8 

4 

5.6 

2 

7.4 

11 

6.4 

Student  Counsel 

1 

1.4 

2 

2.8 

3 

11.1 

6 

3.5 

Chaplain 

3 

4.1 

1 

1.4 

4 

2.3 

. 


TABLE 

XII  (CONTINUED) 

COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  IN  LIBERAL 
ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 

ART3 

COLLEGES 

Item  Practice 

Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 

1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

17.  Students  are  informed 

of  their  advisors  or 
counselors 

a.  before  the  opening 
of  college 

11 

14.9 

13  13.3 

4 

14.3 

28 

16.3 

b.  at  the  time  of 
registration 

54 

73. 

41  57.7 

13 

43.1 

108 

62.8 

18.  The  method  of 

assigning  students 
to  advisors  or 
counselors  is 

a.  by  the  student's  field 
of  concentration 

42 

56.8 

37  52.1 

18 

66.7 

97 

56.4 

b.  by  some  non-selective 
system  intended  only 
to  provide  equal 
distribution  of 
students 

19 

25.7 

19  26.8 

3 

11.1 

41 

23.8 

c.  by  student's  stated 
preference 

13 

17.6 

8 11.3 

3 

11.1 

24 

14. 

d.  by  some  other  method 
(please  describe) 

Class 

3 

4.1 

1 

3.7 

4 

2.3 

Deans 

2 

2.7 

2 2.8 

2 

7.4 

6 

3.5 

Individual  basis 

3 

4.1 

1 1.4 

4 

2.3 

56. 


TABLE  XII  (CONTINUED) 

COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 
ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


57. 


Item 


Practice 


Under 
1,000  (74) 
No,  % 


1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No . % 


Over 
5,000  (27) 

No . % 


Total  (172) 
No,  % 


Counselors  3 4.1 

Dormitories  2 2.7 

19.  The  same  advisor  or 
counselor  ordinarily 
continues  with  the 
student  through 

a.  the  freshman  year  33  44.6 

b.  the  sophomore  year  43  64.9 

c.  the  junior  year  5 6.8 

d.  the  senior  year  20  27. 

e.  some  other  period 
(please  indicate) 

major  selected  2 2.7 

20.  One  or  more  inter- 
views to  check  on 
the  student ' s ad- 
justment to  college 
and  general  progress 
are  scheduled  for 
all  students  during 
their  freshman 
year  with 

a.  trained  counselor  16  21.6 

b.  faculty  advisors  54  73. 


1.4 


26  36.5 
43  60.6 
2 2.8 
15  21.1 

3 4.2 


15  21.1 

34  47.9 


7.4 


9 33.3 
26  96.3 

1 3.7 
9 33.3 

2 7.4 


10  37. 
16  59.3 


6 3.5 

2 1.2 


68  39.5 

117  68. 

8 4.7 

44  25.6 

7 4.1 


41  23.8 

104  60.5 


TABLE  III  (CONCLUDED) 

COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 
ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item  Practice 

Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 

1,000 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 

Over 

3,000  (27) 
No . % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

c . college  dean 

28 

37.8 

10 

14.1 

3 

11.1 

41 

23.8 

d.  dean  of  men 

17 

23. 

13 

18.3 

2 

7.4 

32 

18.6 

e.  dean  of  women 

30 

40.5 

12 

16.9 

3 

11.1 

45 

26.2 

f.  other  personnel 
worker  (please 
give  title) 

Chaplain 

2 

2.7 

1 

1.4 

3 

1.7 

Testing  bureau 

1 

1.4 

1 

.6 

The  analysis  of  this  table  substantiates  the  findings  of 
Table  VII.  Faculty  advisors  are  assigned  and  function  in  the 
colleges  which  were  tabulated  by  enrollment  in  about  the  same 
way  as  when  these  items  were  tabulated  by  college  type.  The 
assignment  of  advisors  through  the  sophomore  year  is  used  much 
more  in  the  colleges  with  an  enrollment  over  5,000.  Interviews 
between  students  and  faculty  advisors  are  planned  mostly  by  the 
colleges  under  1,000  and  over  5,000. 

2.  Medical  and  physical  examinations.  The  health  of  a 
student  plays  a very  important  part  in  the  success  of  the 
student.  It  seemed  valuable  to  find  out  how  this  area  was  dealt 
with  by  colleges  with  different  enrollments. 
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59. 


Table  XIII  presents  these  facts, 

TABLE  XIII 


THE  USE  OF  MEDICAL  AMD  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item  Practice 


5.  A medical  and  physi- 
cal examination  is 
given  every  incoming 
student 


Under 
1,000(74) 
No.  % 


1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No . % 


Over 

5,000  (27) 
No . % 


Total  (172) 
No,  % 


6. 


7. 


a.  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  college  year 

46 

62.2 

b.  some  time  during  the 
freshman  year 

23 

31.1 

c.  before  and  after  the 
beginning  of  the 
freshman  year 

10 

13.5 

Medical  examinations 
are  conducted  by 

a.  college  physician 

51 

68.9 

b.  the  student's 
family  physician 

36 

48.6 

Reports  on  medical 
examinations  are 
made  available  to 
counselors  or 
advisors 

a.  for  all  students  in 
a routine  manner 

23 

31.1 

45  63.4 

14  51.9 

105  61. 

20  28.2 

8 29.6 

51  29.7 

8 11.3 

2 7.4 

20  11.6 

48  67.6 

19  70.4 

118  68.6 

24  33.8 

4 14.8 

64  37.2 

15  21.1 

6 22.2 

44  25.6 

TABLE  XIII  (CONCLUDED) 


THE  USE  OF  MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Under 


Item 

Practice 

1,000  (74) 
No.  % 

5,000  (71) 
No.  % 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

B. 

for  selected  stu- 
dents who  present 
special  health 
conditions 

39 

52.7 

29 

40.8 

12 

44.4 

80  46.5 

c. 

for  only  those 
students  about  whom 
counselors  or 
advisors  inquire 

23 

31.1 

33 

46.5 

10 

37. 

66  38.4 

8. 

The  findings  of 
medical  and  phys- 
ical examinations 

a. 

are  made  knov/n 
to  the  student 

55 

74.3 

44 

62. 

17 

63. 

116  67.4 

b. 

are  not  made  known 
to  the  student 

11 

14.9 

9 

12.7 

3 

11.1 

23  13.4 

II 

The  above  table 

indicates 

that 

about 

the 

same  percentage 

1,000- 


Over 


of  colleges  in  each  enrollment  group  use  item  5a. , 6a. , and 
6a.  in  a very  consistent  pattern* 

3.  Tests  and  inventories . It  is  known  that  tests  and 
inventories  are  gradually  becoming  a part  of  most  college 
programs.  Because  it  would  be  enlightening  to  know  which  types 
of  tests  are  being  used  by  colleges  within  specific  enrollment 
groups,  Table  XIV  was  drawn  up  to  present  these  facts. 
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TABLE  XIV 


Item 


THE  USE  OF  TESTS  AND  INVENTORIES  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Practice 


Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 


1,000- 

5,000  (71) 

No.  % 


Over 

5,000  (27)  Total  (172) 
No.  % No.  % 


22.  A systematic  effort 
is  made  to  secure 
through  the  use  of 
tests  and  inventories 
information  about 
incoming  students 
in  the  following 
areas : 


a.  intelligence 

66 

89.2 

59 

83.1 

18 

66.7 

143 

83.1 

b.  interests 

47 

63.5 

37 

52.1 

14 

51.9 

98 

57. 

c.  special  aptitudes 

48 

64.9 

38 

53.5 

13 

48.1 

99 

57.6 

d.  personality 

46 

62.2 

32 

45.1 

9 

33.3 

87 

50.6 

e . Academic 
achievement 

60 

81.1 

55 

77.5 

18 

66.7 

133 

77.3 

f.  other  areas 

(please  indicate) 

Health 

1 

1.4 

2 

2.8 

3 

11.1 

6 

3.5 

Social 

4 

5.4 

2 

2.8 

6 

3.5 

Study  habits 

3 

4.1 

3 

1.7 

23.  Tests  and  inventory 

scores  are  used  for 
purposes  of 

a.  educational  planning 

74 

100. 

62 

87.3 

27  100. 

163 

94.8 

b.  occupational 
planning 

37 

50. 

36 

50.7 

20 

74.1 

93 

54.1 

, 
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TABLE  XI V (CONCLUDED) 

THE  USE  OF  TESTS  AND  INVENTORIES  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item 


Practice 


Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 


1,000 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 


Over 
5,000  (27) 
No. 


of 

7° 


Total  (172) 
No.  % 


1.4 

2.7 


c.  admission  37  50. 

d.  assignment  to  advisor  10  13.5 

e.  placement  in  beginning 
or  advanced  course 

sections  48  64.9 

f.  personal  adjustment  38  51.4 

g.  other  purposes 
(please  indicate) 

Library  clinics  1 

Remedial  courses  2 

24.  Information  concerning 

the  results  of  testing 
is  imparted  to  advisors 
or  counselors 

a.  for  all  their 
advisees  or 

counselors  46  62.2 

b.  for  selected 
advisees  or 
counselors  on 

request  19  25.7 

c.  not  made  available 
to  advisors  or 

counselors  3 4.1 


34  47.9 

4 5.6 

41  57.7 

42  59.2 


8 29.6 
3 11.1 

14  51.9 

13  48.1 


79  45.9 

17  9.9 

103  59.9 

93  54.1 


2.8 


3 1.7 

2 1.2 


50  70.4 


11  15.5 


1 1.4 


14  51.9 


110  64. 


11  40.7 


1 3.7 


41  23.8 


5 2.9 


. 


In  the  preceding  table  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
the  colleges  with  an  enrollment  under  1,000  are  the  ones  who 
are  venturing  most  in  this  area.  Correspondence  showed  that  in 
most  of  the  colleges  testing  services  are  being  increased 
although  many  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

4.  Group  methods  of  imparting  orientation  information . 
It  would  be  impossible  to  impart  certain  kinds  of  information 
to  individuals  as  such,  and  therefore  the  group  technique  is 
more  valuable  in  certain  respects,  fhus , it  seemed  advisable 
to  find  out  those  kinds  of  group  activities  which  were  the 
most  helpful  to  colleges  within  the  same  enrollment  areas, 
fable  XV  shows  the  results  of  the  tabulations  in  group 
technique . 

TABLE  XV 

GROUP  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  IN 
LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item 


Practice 


Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 


1,000 
5,000  (71) 
No. 


c? 

P 


Over 

5,000  (27) 

No.  % 


Total  (172) 
No.  % 


10.  The  college  partic- 
ipates in  high  school 
programs  planned  to 
inform  pupils  about 
the  college.  Forms 
of  participation 
include 

a.  sending  speakers 
to  high  school 
assemblies 


45  60.8 


47  66.2 


18  66.7 


110  64. 


64 . 


TABLE  XV  (CONTINUED) 


GROUP  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  IN 
LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item 


Practice 


Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 


1,000 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 


Over 

5,000(27) 
No.  % 


otal(172) 
No.  % 


12. 


B.  sharing  in  "college" 
days  at  the  high 

school  42  56. 8 

c.  "open  house"  at  the 

college  40  54.1 

d.  other  procedures 
(please  describe) 

pre-college 

counseling  program  3 4.1 

testing  centers  1 1.4 

rallies  5 6.8 

teas  3 4.1 

educational  and 

vocational  guidance 

in  high  school  2 2.7 

A special  "induction 
period"  for  freshmen 
students  is  planned 

a.  at  the  college  54  73. 

b.  at  camp  3 4.1 

c.  at  some  other  center 
(please  specify) 


40  56.3 


22  31. 


1.4 

1.4 

4.2 

1.4 


1 1.4 


50  70.4 

2 2.8 


14  51.5 


13  43.1 


96  55. 8 


75  43.6 


3.7 

7.4 


1 3.7 


4 2.3 

3 1.7 

10  5.8 
4 2.3 

4 2.3 


17  63. 

4 14.8 


121  70.3 
9 5.2 


. 


TABLE  XV  (CONTINUED) 

GROUP  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  IN 
LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item 


Practice 


Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 


1,000 
5,000  (71) 
No. 


7° 


Over 
5,000  (27) 
No . % 


Total  (172) 
No.  % 


Alumnae  clubs  3 4.1 

University  centers 

over  state  2 2.7 

13.  An  "induction  period" 
for  transfer  students 
is  planned 

a.  at  the  college  43  58.1 

b.  at  camp  3 4.1 

c.  at  some  other 
center  (please 
specify) 

alumnae  3 4.1 

d.  with  freshmen  29  39.2 

e.  without  freshmen  9 12.2 

15.  A special  orientation 
course  on  college  life 
and  problems  is 
offered 

a.  for  all  freshmen 

students  27  36.5 

b.  for  selected  groups 

of  freshmen  3 4.1 

c.  as  an  elective 

course  2 2.7 


2 2.8 


1 1.4 


39  54.9 

1 1.4 


2 2.8 

26  36.5 

4 5.6 


25  35.2 


4 5.6 


2 2.8 


1 3.7 


3 11.1 


13  48.1 

1 3.7 


3.7 

33.3 


4 14.8 


8 29.6 


5 18.5 


4 14.8 


95 

5 


6 

64 

17 


6o 


12 


3.5 

3.5 


55.2 

2.9 


3.5 

37.2 

9.9 


34.9 

7. 

4.7 


. 


TABLE  XV  (CONCLUDED) 


GROUP  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  IN 
LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item  Practice 

Under 
1,000(74) 
No  o % 

1,000 
5,000(71) 
No  o % 

Over 

5,000(27) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No . % 

d.  as  a required  course 

21 

28  „4- 

11 

15.5 

9 

33.3 

41 

23.8 

e.  on  some  other  plan 
(please  describe 
other  variationa) 

psychology 

3 

4.1 

1 

1.4 

4 

2.3 

special  assemblies 

3 

4.1 

2 

2.8 

2 

7.4 

7 

4.1 

dormitory  meetings 

3 

4.1 

3 

1.7 

21.  As  part  of  the 

orientation  program 
the  following  events 
are  arranged 

a.  faculty  teas 

35 

47.3 

28 

39.4 

9 

33.3 

72 

41.9 

b.  student  teas 

43 

58.1 

35 

49.3 

12 

44.4 

90 

52.3 

c.  dances 

43 

58.1 

42 

59.2 

16 

59.3 

101 

58.7 

d.  athletic  events 

28 

37.8 

31 

43.7 

7 

25.9 

66 

38.4 

e.  open  meetings  of 
organizations 

35 

47.3 

25 

35.2 

13 

48.1 

73 

42.4 

f.  dramatic  performances 

17 

23. 

13 

18.3 

6 

22.2 

36 

20.9 

g.  Concerts  or  musicales 

20 

27. 

16 

22.5 

4 

14.8 

40 

23.2 

h.  picnics 

43 

58.1 

33 

46.5 

4 

14.8 

80 

46.5 

i.  tours  of  the  city 

18 

24.3 

5 

7. 

1 

3.7 

24 

14. 

j.  receptions 

50 

67.6 

42 

59.2 

10 

37. 

102 

59.3 

67. 


Because  group  methods  are  important  in  the  orientation 
of  students  the  results  of  Table  XV  should  prove  helpful  to 
those  interested  in  this  method.  The  one  practice  which  is 
employed  by  a majority  of  the  colleges  is  an  ’’induction” 
period  for  freshmen.  This  is  employed  mostly  by  the  colleges 
with  enrollments  under  5,000.  Item  14  of  Part  II  of  the  inquiry 
form  reads  as  follows: 

Item:  14.  The  length  of  the  induction  period  is  . . . 
days  (please  specify  number) 

This  induction  period  is  considered 
( )a.  about  right 
( )b.  too  long 
( )c.  too  short 

The  lengths  of  the  induction  periods  varied  very  much 
within  college  types  and  colleges  of  like  enrollments.  The 
replies  regarding  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  the 
length  of  time  were  very  inconsistent  for  the  same  length  of 
periods  stated.  Definite  conclusions  could  not  be  drawn  as  to 
what  might  be  considered  a workable  period  for  colleges  of  the 
same  type  or  with  the  same  enrollment.  This  particular  practice 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  successful  or  unsuccessful  in  relation 
to  the  purpose  of  what  the  specific  college  is  attempting  to 
accomplish.  ihe  induction  period  should  be  planned  with  much 
thought  and  consideration.  This  induction  period  concentrated 
into  from  one  to  nine  days  should  not  stop  then  but  should  be 
continuous,  at  least,  through  the  freshman  year. 

5.  i-iiscellaneous  methods  of  imparting  orientation 
information.  Table  XVI  shows  various  kinds  of  practices  used 
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by  the  colleges.  Although  these  items  are  not  related  to  each 
other  they  have  in  themselves  proven  successful  in  some 
colleges. 


TABLE  XVI 

MISCELLANEOUS  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION 
IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item 


Practice 


Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 


1,000 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 


Over 

5,000(27) 
No.  % 


Total  (172) 


No. 


7° 


9. 


Handbooks  containing 

information  of 

interest  to  incoming 

students  are  provided 

for  freshmen  69  93.2 

Printed  material  other 
than  handbooks  provid- 
ing orientation  infor- 
mation is  distributed 
to  students  (please 
indicate  nature  of 
material 

library  instruction 

sheets  4 5.4 

etiquette  booklet  5 6.8 

career  booklet  4 5.4 

maps  3 4.1 

directory  2 2.7 

orientation  programs  7 9.5 

The  orientation  of 

transfer  students 

entering  the  college  as 

upper  classmen  is 

conducted 


53  74.6 


3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

8 


4.2 

4.2 

2.8 

1.4 

2.8 

11.3 


23  85.2 


2 7.4 

1 3.7 

4 14.8 

3 11.1 
7 25.9 


145  84.3 


5.2 

5.2 


6 3.5 

8 4.7 

7 4.1 

22  12.8 


' 


TABLE  XVI  (CONCLUDED) 

MISCELLANEOUS  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION 
IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item 


Practice 


Under 

1,000  (74) 

No.  % 


1,000 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 


Over 

5,000(27) 
No.  % 


Total  (172) 
No.  % 


a.  as  part  of  the 
freshman  orientation 

program  47  63.5 

b.  separate  from  the 
freshman  orientation 

program  22  29.7 

11.  The  "big  sister" 

plan  whereby 
upper  class 
students  are 
paired  with  in- 
coming students 
for  orientation 
purposes  is 

operative  42  56.8 


31  43.7 


11  15.5 


36 


20  74.1 


7 25.9 


50.7 


12  44.4 


98  57. 


40  23.3 


90  52.3 


handbooks  distributed  to  freshmen  is  the  one  item  in 


this  table  which  is  used  to  any  great  extent  by  the  colleges 
responding. 

Item  25  of  Part  II  of  the  inquiry  form  requested  the 
respondent  to  list  additional  orientation  activities  which 
were  employed.  From  the  many  listed  the  surveyor  chose  those 
which  had  no  bearing  at  all  with  practices  already  mentioned. 
A few  practices  which  seemed  to  be  used  in  selected  cases  and 


which  seemed  valuable  are  stated  below 


. 


« 

4 . i . • ■ t 


1.  Residence  hall  study  help. 

2.  Letters  written  to  parents  and  pastors 
at  least  3 times  per  year  concerning 
the  adjustment  of  students. 

3.  Dean  of  students  sends  letter  to  all 
parents  concerning  the  safe  arrival 
of  s tudents . 


Ill  ORIENTATION  PRACTICES  USED  BY  FIFTY  PER  CENT  OR  MORE  OF  THE 
COLLEGES  RESPONDING  ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE 

Realizing  that  a summary  of  the  orientation  practices 
listed  in  Part  II  of  the  inquiry  form  would  be  helpful,  the 
writer  chose  practices  which  were  employed  by  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  colleges  in  the  survey.  Table  XVII  shows  this 
data,  not  in  reference  to  the  aforementioned  specific  areas, 
but  as  an  all  inclusive  table  of  the  items  and  according  to 
frequency  of  use. 


TABLE  XVII 

ORIENTATION  PRACTICES  USED  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 
ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE 


Rank  Order 

Item 

Practice 

Frequency 

% 

1.  23a  Tests  and  inventory  scores 

are  used  for  purposes 
of  - - - - educational 
planning 

2.  1 Handbooks  containing 

information  of  interest 
to  incoming  students  are 
provided  for  freshmen 


163 


145 


94.8 


84.3 


71. 


1 

TABLE  XVII  (CONTINUED) 

ORIENTATION  PRACTICES  USED  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 
ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE 

COLLEGES 

Rank  Order 

Item 

Practice  Frequency 

% 

3. 

22a 

A systematic  effort  is  made  to 
secure  through  the  use  of  tests 
and  inventories  information 
about  incoming  students  in  the 
following  areas  - - - intelligence 

143 

83.1 

4. 

16a 

Each  new  student  is  assigned 
to  - - - a faculty  advisor 

135 

78.5 

5. 

22e 

A systematic  effort  is  made  to 
secure  through  the  use  of  tests 
and  inventories  information  about 
incoming  students  in  the  following 
areas  - - - academic  achievement 

133 

77.3 

6. 

12a 

A special  "induction  period"  for 
freshmen  students  is  planned 
- - - at  the  college 

121 

70.3 

7. 

4a 

Students  are  assisted  in  the 
selection  of  courses  through 
individual  conferences  - - - 
with  faculty  advisors 

120 

69.8 

8. 

6a 

Medical  examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  - - - the  college 
physician 

118 

68.6 

9. 

19b 

The  same  advisor  or  counselor 
ordinarily  continues  with  the 
student  through  - - - the 
sophomore  year 

117 

68. 

10. 

8a 

The  findings  of  medical  and 
physical  examinations  - - - 
are  made  known  to  the  student 

116 

67.4 

- - - 


TABLE  XVII  (CONTINUED) 

ORIENTATION  PRACTICES  USED  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 
ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE 


1 

Rank  Order 

Item 

Practice 

Frequency 

% 

11. 

3a 

In  the  freshman  year 
students  customarily 
indicate  their  choice  of 
college  courses  - - - 
for  the  freshman  year 
only 

111 

64.5 

12. 

10a 

The  college  -participates 
in  high  school  programs 
planned  to  inform  pupils 
about  the  college.  Forms  of 
participation  include  - - - 
sending  speakers  to  high 
school  assemblies 

110 

64. 

12. 

24a 

Information  concerning  the 
results  of  testing  is  im- 
parted to  advisors  or 
counselors  - - - for  all 
their  advisees  or  counselees 

110 

64. 

• 

i — 1 

17b 

Students  are  informed  of 
their  advisors  or 
counselors  - - - at  the  time 
of  registration 

103 

62.8 

14. 

4d 

Students  are  assisted  in  the 
selection  of  courses  through 
individual  conferences  - - - 
with  deans 

U-\ 

O 

i — 1 

61. 

3-4. 

5a 

A medical  and  physical 
examination  is  given  every 
student  - - - prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  college  year 

105 

61. 

15. 

20b 

One  or  more  interviews  to 
check  on  the  student ' s ad- 
justment to  college  and 

- 


- 


73. 


TABLE  XVII  (CONTINUED) 

ORIENTATION 

PRACTICES  USED  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 
ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE 

COLLEGES 

Rank  Order 

Item 

Practice  Frequency 

— 

% 

general  progress  are 
scheduled  for  all  students 
during  their  freshman  year 
with  - - - faculty  advisors 

104 

60.5 

16. 

23  e 

Tests  and  inventory  scores 
are  used  for  purposes  of 
- - - placement  in  beginning 
or  advanced  course  sections 

103 

59.9 

17. 

21  j 

As  a part  of  the  orientation 
program  the  following 
events  are  arranged  - - - 
receptions 

102 

59.3 

18. 

21c 

As  a part  of  the  orientation 
program  the  following 
events  are  arranged  - - - 
dances 

101 

58.7 

19. 

22c 

A systematic  effort  is  made 
to  secure  through  the  use  of 
tests  and  inventories  infor- 
mation about  incoming 
students  in  the  following 
areas  - - - special  aptitudes 

99 

57.6 

20. 

22b 

A systematic  effort  is  made 
to  secure  through  the  use  of 
tests  and  inventories 
information  about  incoming 
students  in  the  following 
areas  - - - interests 

98 

57. 

20. 

9a 

The  orientation  of  transfer 
students  entering  the  college 
as  upper  classmen  is  conducted 
— - as  part  of  the 

# 


TABLE  XVII  (CONTINUED) 

ORIENTATION 

PRACTICES  USED  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 
ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE 

COLLEGES 

Rank  Order 

Item 

Practice  Frequency 

. 

freshman  orientation 
program 

98 

57. 

21. 

18a 

The  method  of  assigning 
students  to  advisors  or 
counselors  is  - - - by  the 
student's  field  of 
concentration 

97 

56.4 

22. 

10b 

The  college  participates 
in  high  school  programs 
planned  to  inform  pupils 
about  the  college.  Forms 
of  participation  include : 
- - - sharing  in  "college 
days"  at  the  high  school 

96 

55.8 

23. 

13a 

An  "induction  period"  for 
transfer  students  is  planned 
- - - at  the  college 

95 

55.2 

24. 

23  b 

Tests  and  inventory  scores 
are  used  for  purposes  of 
- - - occupational  planning 

93 

54.1 

24. 

23f 

Tests  and  inventory  scores 
are  used  for  purposes  of 
- - - personal  adjustment 

93 

54.1 

25. 

11 

The  "big  sister"  plan  whereby 
upper  class  students  are 
paired  with  incoming  students 
for  orientation  purposes  is 
operative 

90 

52.3 

25. 

21b 

As  a part  of  the  orientation 
program  the  following  events 
are  arranged:-  - - student 

teas 

90 

52.3 

1 


- 


75. 


TABLE  XVII  (CONCLUDED) 


ORIENTATION  PRACTICES  USED  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 
ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE 


Rank  Order 

Item  Practice  Frequency 

% 

26. 

22d  A systematic  effort  is 

made  to  secure  through  the 
use  of  tests  and  inventories 
information  about  incoming 
students  in  the  following 
areas:  - - - personality  87 

50.6 

In  Parts  II  and  III  of  this  chapter  tables  were  present- 
ed to  show  data  on  practices  being  used  according  to  college 
types  and  enrollments  in  five  specific  areas.  This  breakdown 
makes  it  possible  for  the  reader  to  refer  to  a particular 
area  of  interest  and  obtain  information  pertinent  to  his 
situation. 

Table  XVII,  however,  is  valuable  in  that  it  indicates 
the  type  of  practices,  regardless  of  specific  areas,  which  are 
used  by  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  colleges  responding.  It 
is  essential,  also,  in  that  it  shows  the  frequency  of  use  of 
the  practices.  The  items  which  appear  most  in  this  frequency 
table  are  those  concerning  the  area  of  tests  and  inventories. 
The  area  dealing  with  courses  and  advisors  is  prominent  also 
in  this  frequency  listing.  However,  because  an  item  or  an  area 
does  not  appear  often  it  does  not  mean  that  the  practice 


. 
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should  not  be  considered  for  use.  Some  which  are  not  used 
widely  still  work  out  well  in  particular  situations  and  in 
certain  areas  of  the  country. 


. 


CHAPTER  VI 


ORIENTATION  PRACTICES  RATED  AS  GREATEST  VALUE  BY 
LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 

I.  ORIENTATION  PRACTICES  RATED  AS  GREATEST  VALUE  BY  COLLEGE 

TYPE 

Part  II  of  the  inquiry  form  requested  the  respondents 
to  check  the  practices  which  they  considered  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value.  A third  column  was  planned  so  that  practices 
which  have  a secondary  value  in  the  orientation  of  college 
students  could  be  checked.  This  chapter  shows  this  material 
according  to;  (1)  five  specific  areas;  (2)  college  type;  (3) 
college  enrollment;  and  (4)  total  number  of  colleges  in  the 
survey.  It  deals  first  with  those  practices  of  greatest 
value.  A comment  in  the  summary  of  the  chapter  relates  to 
the  practices  which  were  rated  as  of  secondary  value. 

1.  Courses  and  advisors . One  of  the  best  ways  to 
insure  success  of  the  college  student  is  the  selection  of  the 
right  type  of  courses.  The  offering  of  a special  orienta- 
tion course  for  the  first  year  is  very  valuable  to  the  new 
student.  To  have  proper  advice  in  this  area  is  one  way  which 
will  help  the  student  make  a more  satisfactory  adjustment  to 
college  life.  Therefore,  it  should  be  of  particular  interest 
to  administrators  and  counsellors  to  know  which  of  these 
practices  are  rated  as  of  greatest  value.  Table  XVIII  presents 
this  data. 
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TABLE  XVIII 

COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  RATED  GREATEST 
VALUE  BY  WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item  Practice 

Women  (27) 
No . % 

Men  (17) 
No.  % 

Coed. 

No. 

(128) 

% 

Total(172) 
No.  % 

3.  In  the  freshman  year 
students  customarily 
indicate  their  choice 
of  college  courses 

a.  for  the  freshman 
year  only 

5 

18.5 

4 

23.5 

51 

39.8 

60 

34.9 

b.  for  all  years  of 
college 

2 

7.4 

1 

5.9 

12 

9.4 

15 

8.7 

c.  for  another  period 
(please  specify) 

first  semester 

1 

3.7 

1 

A 

two  years  of 
college 

2 

7.4 

1 

.8 

3 

1.7 

4.  Students  are  assisted 
in  the  selection  of 
courses  through  indi- 
vidual conferences 

a.  with  faculty 
advis  ors 

26 

96.3 

3 

17.6 

59 

46.1 

88 

51.2 

b.  with  advisors  in 
the  admissions 
office 

4 

14.8 

9 

52.9 

21 

16.4 

34 

19.8 

c.  with  college 
counselors 

17 

63. 

15 

11.7 

32 

18.6 

d.  with  some  other 
functionary 
(please  indicate) 

Deans 

13 

48.1 

9 

52.9 

19 

14.8 

41 

23.8 

I 
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TABLE  XVIII 
(CONTINUED) 

COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  RATED  GREATEST 
VALUE  BY  WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item 


Practice 


Women's  (27) 
No.  % 


Men  (17) 
No. 


Of 
/ ° 


Coed.  (128)  Total(l72) 


No.  % 


No.  % 


16.  Each  new  student  is 
assigned  to 


a.  faculty  advisor 

9 

33.3 

8 

47.1 

62 

48.4 

79 

45.9 

b.  counselor 

(trained  guidance 
worker) 

1 

3.7 

18 

14.1 

19 

11. 

c.  other  guidance 
officer  (please 
indicate  title) 

Deans 

3 

11.1 

2 

11.8 

2 

1.6 

7 

4.1 

student 

counselors 

2 

7.4 

1 

5.9 

3 

2.3 

6 

3.5 

chaplains 

2 

11.8 

2 

1.6 

4 

2.3 

17. 

Students  are  informed 
of  their  advisors  or 
counselors 

a.  before  the  open- 
ing of  college 

14 

10.9 

14 

8.1 

b.  at  the  time  of 
registration 

6 

22.2 

2 

11.8 

39 

30.5 

47 

27.3 

18. 

The  method  of  assign- 
ing students  to  advis- 
ors or  counselors  is 

a.  by  the  student's 
field  of  concen- 
tration 

3 

11.1 

5 

29.4 

48 

37.5 

56 

32.6 

I 


1 
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TABLE  XVIII  (CONTINUED) 


COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  RATED  GREATEST 
VALUE  BY  WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


) 


Item  Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men  (17) 
No.  % 

Coed. 

No. 

(128) 

% 

Total(l72) 
No.  % 

18. 

b.  by  some  non-selective 
system  intended  only 
to  provide  equal  dis- 
tribution of  students 

2 

7.4 

5 

3.9 

7 

4.1 

c.  by  student's  stated 
preference 

8 

6.3 

8 

4.7 

d.  by  some  other  method 
(please  describe) 

Class 

1 

3.7 

1 

.8 

2 

1.2 

Deans 

2 

7.4 

1 

5.9 

1 

.8 

4 

2.3 

individual  basis 

1 

3.7 

2 

1.6 

3 

1.7 

counselors 

2 

7.4 

3 

2.3 

5 

2.9 

dormitories 

1 

3.7 

1 

.6 

19.  The  same  advisor  or 
counselor  ordinarily 
continues  with  the 
student  through 

a.  the  freshman  year 

5 

18.5 

4 

23.5 

25 

19.5 

34 

19.8 

b.  the  sophomore  year 

2 

7.4 

3 

17.6 

18 

14.1 

23 

13.4 

c.  the  junior  year 

1 

5.9 

6 

4.7 

7 

4.1 

d.  the  senior  year 

1 

3.7 

1 

5.9 

23 

18. 

25 

14.5 

e.  some  other  period 
(please  indicate) 

major  selected 

1 

3.7 

1 

5.9 

4 

3.1 

6 

3.5 

. ' . ' 


•*)  • 


. 


. 


- 

1 ■ *■■  ■ . ■ - 


TABLE  XVIII  (CONCLUDED) 

COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  RATED  GREATEST 
VALUE  BY  "WOMEN’S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item 


Practice 


Women  (27) 
No.  % 


Men  (17) 
No.  % 


Coed.  (128) 
No.  % 


Total  (172) 


No. 


cf 

A> 


20.  One  or  more  interviews 

to  check  on  the  student's 
adjustment  to  college  and 
general  progress  are  sched- 
uled for  all  students  during 
their  freshman  year  with 

a.  trained  counselor 

b.  faculty  advisors 

c.  college  dean 

d.  dean  of  men 

e.  dean  of  women 


f.  other  personnel 
worker  (please 
give  title) 

chaplain 

testing  bureau 


2 

5 

1 


7.4 

18.5 

3.7 


4 14.8 


1 5.9 
8 47.1 

2 11.8 


3 17.6 


28 

45 

16 

14 

27 


3 

1 


21.9 
35.2 
12.5 

10.9 

21.1 


2.3 

.8 


31 

58 

19 

14 

31 


6 

1 


18. 

33.7 

11. 

8.1 

18. 


3.5 

.6 


Table  XVIII  indicates  that  the  practice  of  having  faculty 


advisors  help  students  in  the  selection  of  courses  is  a valuable 
procedure.  This  course  slection  is  done  by  a conference  be- 
tween the  advisor  and  the  individual  student. 


4 


’ 


I 


\ -• 


..  - 


> ' 


32 


2*  Medical  and  physical  examinations . Table  XIX  deals 
with  the  practices  which  are  considered  of  greatest  value  in 
the  medical  and  physical  examination  area. 

TABLE  XIX 

MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  RATED  GREATEST 
VALUE  BY  WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item 


Practice 


Women  (27) 
No.  % 


Men (17)  Coed. (128) 
No.  % No.  % 


Total  (172) 

No.  % 


A medical  and  physical 
examination  is  given 
every  incoming  student 

a.  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  college  year 

b.  some  time  during  the 
freshman  year 

c.  before  and  after  the 
beginning  of  the 
freshman  year 

Medical  examinations 
are  conducted  by 

a.  college  physician 

b . the  student  * s family 
physician 

Reports  on  medical 
examinations  are  made 
available  to  counselors 
or  advisors 

a.  for  all  students  in 
a routine  manner 


8 


18.5 


7.4 


11.1 


5 29.4 


1 5.9 


29.6 


3.7 


5.9 


5 29.4 


2 11. S 


52  40.6 


23  18. 


13  10.2 


62  43.4 


11  8.6 


62  36. 


26  15.1 


17 


23  18. 


9.9 


75  43.6 


14  3.1 


23  13.4 


(< 


z 


f r 


TABLE  XIX  (CONCLUDED) 

MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  RATED  GREATEST 
VALUE  BY  WOMEN’S,  MEN’S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


It  era 


7. 


b. 


Practice 


for  selected  students 
who  present  special 
health  conditions 


Women  (27) 
No.  % 


Men  (17) 
No.  % 


Coed.  (128)  Total(172) 
No.  % No.  % 


8 29.6 


4 23.5 


43  33.6 


55  32. 


c.  for  only  those 

students  about  whom 
counselors  or  advis- 
ors inquire  2 7.4 


22  17.2 


24 


14. 


8.  The  findings  of  medical 
and  physical  examinations 


a.  are  made  known  to 
the  student 


b. 


are  not  made  known 
to  the  student 


1 


5.9 


3 


2.3 


4 


2.3 


The  data  presented  in  the  above  table  indicates  that 
this  area  is  open  for  much  study  and  research.  Apparently  most 
people  are  groping  for  a better  method  of  performing  these  im- 
portant functions.  Until  such  time,  however,  they  are  using 
some  kind  of  a method  which  pacifies  the  majority  of  students 
and  some  administrators. 


I 


c 

. 

• 

§ 


3 . Tests  and  inventories . Tests  and  inventories  ere 
comparatively  new  in  the  field  of  education  but  are  increas- 
ingly becoming  a.  part  of  many  college  programs.  Table  XI 
shows  how  this  area  was  rated  by  the  respondents. 


TABLE  XX 

TESTS  AND  INVENTORIES  RATED  GREATEST  VALUE 
BY  WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


- 

Item 

Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men  (17) 
No.  % 

Coed  (128) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

22.  A systematic  effort  is 
made  to  secure  through 
the  use  of  tests  and 
inventories  information 
about  incoming  students 
in  the  following  areas: 

a. 

intelligence 

9 

33.3 

9 

52.9 

71 

55.5 

89 

51.7 

b. 

interests 

2 

7.4 

3 

17.6 

45 

35.2 

50 

29.1 

c. 

special  aptitudes 

4 

14.8 

8 

47.1 

61 

47.7 

73 

42.4 

d. 

personality 

7 

25.9 

40 

31.3 

47 

27.3 

e. 

academic 

achievement 

5 

18.5 

8 

47.1 

64 

50. 

77 

44.8 

f. 

other  areas 
(please  indicate) 

health 

1 

3.7 

3 

2.3 

4 

2.3 

social 

1 

3.7 

1 

5.9 

2 

1.6 

4 

2.3 

study  habits 

2 

1.6 

2 

1.2 

. 


85. 


TABLE  XX  (CONCLUDED) 

TESTS  AND  INVENTORIES  RATED  GREATEST  VALUE  BY 
WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 

Item  Practice 

Women  {2'/) 
No.  % 

Men' s 
No. 

U7T 

cf 

/° 

Coed. 

No. 

T128J 

% 

Total  (172) 

No.  % 

23. 

Tests  and  inventory 
scores  are  used  for 
purposes  of 

a.  educational  planning 

6 

22.2 

7 

41.2 

65 

50.8 

78 

45.3 

b.  occupational  planning 

2 

7.4 

3 

17.6 

44 

34.4 

49 

28.5 

c . admission 

5 

13.5 

2 

11.8 

27 

21.1 

34 

19.8 

d.  assignment  to  advisor 

1 

5.9 

10 

7.8 

11 

6.4 

e.  placement  in  beginning 
or  advanced  course 
sections  5 

13.5 

8 

47.1 

42 

32.8 

55 

32. 

f.  personal  adjustment 

4 

14.3 

2 

11.8 

43 

33.6 

49 

28.5 

g.  other  purposes 
(please  indicate) 

library  clinics 

3 

2.3 

3 

1.7 

remedial  courses 

2 

1.6 

2 

1.2 

24. 

Information  concerning 
the  results  of  testing 
is  imparted  to  advisors 
or  counselors 

4 

14.3 

6 

35.3 

57 

44.5 

67 

39. 

a.  for  all  their  advisees 
or  counselees 

b.  for  selected  advisees 
counselees  on  request 

or 

5 

18.5 

17 

13.3 

22 

12.8 

c.  not  made  available  to 
advisees  or  counselees 

2 

1.6 

2 

1.2 

I 


- j o;  ‘ ■ 


$6. 


Table  IX  (p.  44)  and  Table  XIV  (p.  61)  show  that  many 
of  these  practices  are  used  by  the  liberal  arts  colleges. 
However,  this  table  indicates  that  it  is  perhaps  asking  too 
much  for  a statement  of  their  value  at  this  time. 

4 • Group  methods  of  imparting  orientation  information . 
The  following  table  shows  to  what  extent  the  practices  in  this 
area  were  rated  as  greatest  value  in  the  indoctrination  of 
college  freshmen. 


TABLE  XXI 

GROUP  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  RATED  GREATEST 
VALUE  BY  WOMEN’S,  MEN’S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


111111  ■ a r n -r  r n ' T 1 

Item  Practice  Women  (27) 

No.  % 

— 

Men  (17) 
No.  % 

Coed  (128) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 



10.  The  college  participates 
in  high  school  programs 
planned  to  inform  pupils 
about  the  college.  Forms 
of  participation  include: 

a.  sending  speakers  to 

high  school  assemblies  4 14.3 

3 17.6 

35  27.3 

42  24.4 

b.  sharing  in  "college 
days"  at  the  high 
school  1 3.7 

2 11.3 

39  30.5 

42  24.4 

c.  "open  house"  at  the 

college  3 11.1 

5 29.4 

32  25. 

40  23.2 

d.  other  procedures 
(please  describe) 

pre-college  counsel- 
ing program 

testing  centers 

3 2.3 

3 2.3 

c-  c- 

• • 

l — 1 1 — 1 

, 

. 

• • ■ 


| 37. 

TABLE  XXI  (CONTINUED) 

GROUP  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  RATED 
GREATEST  VALUE  BY  WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 

Item 

Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men  (17) 
No.  % 

Coed  (128) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

10. 

d. 

rallies 

1 3.7 

3 2.3 

4 

2.3 

teas 

2 7.4 

2 

1.2 

educational  and 
vocational  guid- 
ance in  high 
schools 

3 2.3 

3 

1.7 

12. 

A special  "induction 
period"  for  freshmen 
students  is  planned 

a.  at  the  college 

8 29.6 

6 35.3 

72  56.3 

86 

50. 

b.  at  camp 

5 3.9 

5 

2.9 

c.  at  some  other 
center  (please 
specify) 

alumnae  clubs 

3 11.1 

2 1.6 

5 

2.9 

university  centers 
over  state 

1 3.7 

3 2.3 

4 

2.3 

13. 

An  "induction  period" 
for  transfer  students 
is  planned 

a.  at  the  college 

7 25.9 

5 29.4 

47  36.7 

59 

34.3 

b.  at  camp 

1 .8 

1 

.6 

! 


TABLE  XXI  (CONTINUED) 


GROUP  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  RATED 
GREATEST  VALUE  OF  WOMEN’S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item  Practice  Women  (27) 

No.  % 

Men 

No. 

(17) 

% 

Coed 

No. 

. (128) 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

13. 

c.  at  some  other  center 
(please  specify) 

alumnae  clubs 

2 

7.4 

1 

.8 

3 

1.7 

d.  with  freshmen 

5 

18.5 

21 

16.4 

26 

15.1 

e.  without  freshmen 

4 

3.1 

4 

2.3 

• 

LT\ 

i — 1 

A special  orientation 
course  on  college  life 
and  problems  is  offered 

a.  for  all  freshmen 
students 

7 

25.9 

6 

35.3 

23 

18. 

36 

20.9 

b.  for  selected  groups 
of  freshmen 

5 

3.9 

5 

2.9 

c.  as  an  elective  course 

5 

3.9 

5 

2.9 

d.  as  a required  course 

2 

7.4 

10 

7.8 

12 

7. 

e.  on  some  other  plan 
(please  describe 
other  variations) 

psychology 

2 

1.6 

2 

1.2 

special  assemblies 

5 

3.9 

5 

2.9 

dormitory  meetings 

1 

.8 

1 

•6 

)• 


TABLE  XXI  (CONCLUDED) 


GROUP  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  RATED 
GREATEST  VALUE  BY  WOMEN’S.  MEN'S.  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Item 

Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men 

No. 

(17)  i 

% 

:oed.(128) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 

No.  % 

21. 

As  a part  of  the 
orientation  program 
the  following  events 
are  arranged 

a. 

faculty  teas 

3 

11.1 

2 

11.8 

21 

16.4 

26 

15.1 

b. 

student  teas 

3 

11.1 

1 

5.9 

31 

24.2 

35 

20.3 

c. 

dances 

1 

3.7 

2 

11.8 

34 

26.6 

37 

21.5 

d. 

athletic  events 

1 

3.7 

1 

5.9 

21 

16.4 

23 

13.4 

e. 

open  meetings  of 
organizations 

4 

H.8 

3 

17.6 

29 

22.7 

36 

20.9 

f. 

dramatic  perform- 
ances 

1 

3.7 

11 

8.6 

12 

7. 

g. 

concerts  or 
rausicales 

1 

3.7 

12 

9.4 

13 

7.6 

h. 

picnics 

2 

7.4 

2 

11.8 

25 

19.5 

29 

16.9 

i. 

tours  of  the  city 

1 

3.7 

8 

6.3 

9 

5.2 

j. 

receptions 

4 

14.3 

2 

11.8 

31 

24.2 

37 

21.5 

Table  XXI  shows  that  over  half  of  the  coeducational 
colleges  regard  the  "induction"  period  for  freshmen  as  a 
valuable  group  orientation  practice.  The  women’s  colleges  do 
not  rate  any  of  the  group  methods  with  much  emphasis.  The  menb 


( 


colleges  give  the  same  rating  to  two  of  the  group  methods  of 
imparting  orientation  information.  These  have  to  do  with 
r,inductionrf  period  for  freshmen  and  an  orientation  course  on 
college  life.  However,  neither  of  them  are  rated  as  of  great- 
est value  by  even  one  half  of  the  colleges  responding. 

5 . Miscellaneous  methods  of  imparting  orientation 
information.  Although  these  items  have  been  grouped  together 
they  in  no  way  form  a compact  area.  Table  XXII  presents  and 
rates  each  item  as  a separate  entity  because  each  one  deals 
with  entirely  different  material. 


TABLE  XXII 

MISCELLANEOUS  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION 
RATED  GREATEST  VALUE  BY  WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL 

COLLEGES 


Item  Practice 


Women  (27) 
Mo. 


Of 


“7 

Men  (17) 
No.  % 

Coed. (128) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

13  76.5 

76  59.4 

99  57.6 

2 11.8 

3 2.3 

7 4.1 

1 5.9 

1 .6 

1.  Handbooks  containing 
information  of  interest 
to  incoming  students 
are  provided  for  fresh- 
men 

2.  Printed  material  other 
than  handbooks  provid- 
ing orientation  informa- 
tion is  distributed  to 
students  (please  indi- 
cate nature  of  this 
material) 

library  instruction 
sheets 

etiquette  booklet 


10  37 


7.4 


. 


< 

. 


I 


— 


TABLE  XXII 
(CONCLUDED) 

MISCELLANEOUS  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION 
RATED  GREATEST  VALUE  BY  WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL 

COLLEGES 


Item  Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men  (17) 
No.  % 

Coed. (128) 

No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

2. 

career  booklets 

1 

.8 

1 

.6 

maps 

2 

1.6 

2 

1.2 

directory 

1 

3.7 

1 

.6 

orientation  programs 

3 

11.1 

2 11. 8 

9 

7. 

14 

8.1 

9. 

The  orientation  of 
transfer  students 
entering  the  college 
as  upper  classmen 
is  conducted 

a.  as  part  of  the 
freshman  orienta- 
tion program 

4 

14.8 

3 17.6 

33 

25.8 

40 

23.2 

b.  separate  from  the 
freshman  orienta- 
tion program 

2 

7.4 

12 

9.4 

14 

8.1 

11. 

The  "big  sister"  plan 
whereby  upper  class 
students  are  paired 
with  incoming  students 
for  orientation  pur- 
poses is  operative 

17 

63. 

39 

30.5 

56 

32.6 

Handbooks  for  freshmen  are  rated  as  greatest  value  by 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  men's  and  coeducational  colleges 


but  is  given  a lesser  rating  by  the  women’s  colleges.  The  7,'big 
sister"  plan  is  rated  above  average  by  the  women’s  colleges 


and  to  a lesser  degree  by  the  coeducational  colleges.  This 
method  probably  would  have  shown  a higher  rating  if  some  similar 
item  had  been  directed  toward  the  men’s  colleges. 

II.  ORIENTATION  PRACTICES  RATED  AS  GREATEST  VALUE  BY 

COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT 

It  is  very  valuable  in  certain  cases  to  know  which 
practices  are  rated  highly  by  specific  types  of  colleges.  It 
is  also  relative  to  this  whole  survey  to  know  which  of  these 
same  practices  are  rated  when  the  colleges  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  enrollments.  Therefore  this  section  will  be  devoted 
to  this  kind  of  information. 

1.  Courses  and  advisors . The  items  and  the  ratings 
assigned  to  each  practice  in  this  area  are  shown  in  Table  XXIII. 


TABLE  XXIII 

COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  RATED  GREATEST  VALUE  BY 
LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item 

Practice 

Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 

1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

3.  In  the  freshman  year 
students  customarily 
indicate  their  choice 
of  college  courses 

a. 

for  the  freshman 
year  only 

24 

32.4 

23  32.4 

13 

48.1 

60 

34.9 

b. 

for  all  years  of 
college 

7 

9.5 

6 S. 5 

2 

7.4 

15 

8.7 

, 

. 

. 


- 


TABLE  XXIII  (CONTINUED) 

COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  RATED  GREATEST  VALUE  BY 
LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item  Practice 

Under 

1,000 

No. 

(74) 

% 

1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 

Over 

5,000  (27: 
No.  % 

Total(172) 
No.  % 

3. 

c.  for  another  period 
(please  specify) 

1st  semester 

1 

1.4 

1 

.6 

two  years  of  college 

1 

1.4 

1 

1.4 

1 

3.7 

3 

1.7 

4. 

Students  are  assisted 
in  the  selection  of 
courses  through  indivi- 
dual conferences 

a.  with  faculty  advisors  37 

50. 

37 

52.1 

14 

51.9 

88 

51.2 

b.  with  advisors  in  the 
admissions  office 

20 

27. 

10 

14.1 

4 

14.8 

34 

19.8 

c.  with  college 
counselors 

12 

16.2 

9 

12.7 

11 

40.7 

32 

18.6 

d.  with  some  other 
functionary 
(please  indicate) 

deans 

19 

25.7 

12 

16.9 

10 

37. 

a 

23.8 

16. 

Each  new  student  is 
assigned  to 

a.  a faculty  advisor 

35 

47.3 

30 

42.3 

14 

51.9 

79 

45.9 

b.  a counselor 

(trained  guidance 
worker) 

9 

12.2 

5 

7. 

5 

18.5 

L9 

11. 

c . other  guidance 
officer  (please 
indicate  title) 
deans 

4 

5.4 

2 

2.8 

1 

3.7 

7 

4.1 

94. 

TABLE  XXIII  (CONTINUED) 

COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  RATED  GREATEST  VALUE  BY 
LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item  Practice 

Under  l 

1,000  (74) 
No.  % 

1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No. 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

16. 

c.  student  counselors 

3 

4.1 

1 

1.4 

2 

7.4 

6 

3.5 

chaplains 

3 

4.1 

1 

1.4 

4 

2.3 

17. 

Students  are  informed 
of  their  advisors  or 
counselors 

a.  before  the  opening 
of  college 

4 

5.4 

7 

9.9 

3 

11.1 

14 

8.1 

b.  at  the  time  of 
registration 

26 

35.1 

14 

19.7 

7 

25.9 

47 

27.3 

18. 

The  method  of  assign- 
ing students  to  advis- 
ors or  counselors  is 

a.  by  the  student’s 
field  of  concen- 
tration 

22 

29.7 

20 

28.2 

14 

51.9 

56 

32.6 

b.  by  some  non-selective 
system  intended  only 
to  provide  equal  dis- 
tribution of  students 

3 

4.1 

3 

4.2 

1 

3.7 

7 

4.1 

c.  by  student’s  stated 
preference 

4 

5.4 

2 

2.8 

2 

7.4 

8 

4.7 

d.  by  some  other  method 
(please  describe) 

class 

2 

2.7 

2 

1.2 

deans 

3 

4.1 

1 

1.4 

4 

2.3 

individual  basis 

3 

4.1 

3 

1.7 

counselors 

3 

4.1 

1 

1.4 

1 

3.7 

5 

2.9 

! 
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TABLE  XXIII  (CONTINUED) 


COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  RATED  GREATEST  VALUE  BY 
LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Under 

1,000- 

Over 

Item 

Practice 

1,000  (74) 

5,000 

(71)  5,000  (27) 

Total  (172) 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

IS. 

d.  dormitories 

1 

1.4 

1 

.6 

19. 

The  same  advisor  or 
counselor  ordinarily 
continues  with  the 
student  through 

a.  the  freshman  year 

20 

27. 

6 

8.5 

8 

29.6 

34 

19.8 

b.  the  sophomore  year 

11 

14.9 

8 

11.3 

4 

14.8 

23 

13.4 

c.  the  junior  year 

4 

5.4 

2 

2.8 

1 

3.7 

7 

4.1 

d.  the  senior  year 

11 

14.9 

7 

9.9 

7 

25.9 

25 

14.5 

e.  some  other  period 

(please  indicate) 

major  selected 

3 

4.1 

2 

2.8 

1 

3.7 

6 

3.5 

20. 

One  or  more  interviews 
to  check  on  the  stu- 
dent's adjustment  to 
college  and  general 
progress  are  scheduled 
for  all  students  dur- 
ing their  freshman  year 
with 

a.  trained  couselors 

12 

16.2 

9 

12.7 

10 

37. 

31 

18. 

b.  faculty  advisors 

28 

37.8 

21 

29.6 

9 

33.3 

58 

33.7 

c.  college  dean 

12 

16.2 

4 

5.6 

3 

11.1 

19 

11. 

d.  dean  of  men 

9 

12.2 

3 

4.2 

2 

7.4 

14 

8.1 

e.  dean  of  women 

19 

25.7 

8 

11. 3‘ 

4 

14.8 

31 

18. 

•l ' 
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TABLE  XXIII  (CONCLUDED) 

COURSE  AREAS  AND  USE  OF  ADVISORS  RATED  GREATEST  VALUE  BY 
LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Under 

Item  Practice  1,000  (74) 

No.  % 

1,000- 
5,000  (71) 

No.  % 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 

No.  % 

20. 

f.  other  personnel 
worker  (please 
give  title) 

chaplain  4 5.4 

testing  bureau  1 1.4 

2 2.8 

6 3.5 

1 .6 

An  examination  of  the  information  in  Table  XXIII  shows 
the  value  given  to  each  item  when  tabulated  according  to  enroll- 
ment. The  item  dealing  with  student  flection  of  courses  with 
the  help  of  a faculty  advisor  was  rated  as  of  greatest  value  by 
at  least  half  of  all  the  colleges  responding.  The  assignment 
o*'  a faculty  advisor,  and  in  accordance  with  the  student’s 
field  of  concentration  are  the  only  other  two  items  given  much 
rating.  These  two  are  only  rated  in  this  manner  by  about  half 
of  the  coeducational  colleges  in  the  survey. 

2.  Medical  and  physical  examinations . Table  XXIV 
indicates  the  rating  given  to  the  items  pertaining  to  the  area 
of  medical  and  physical  examinations. 
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TABLE  XXIV 

MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  RATED  GREATEST  VALUE 
BY  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item 

Practices 

Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 

1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

5. 

A medical  and  physical 
examination  is  given 
every  incoming  student 

a. 

prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  college 
year 

27 

36.5 

24 

33.8 

11 

40.7 

62 

36. 

b. 

some  time  during 
the  freshman  year 

12 

16.2 

10 

14.1 

4 

14.8 

26 

15.1 

c. 

before  and  after 
the  beginning  of 
the  freshman  year 

9 

12.2 

6 

8.5 

2 

7.4 

17 

9.9 

6. 

Medical  examinations 
are  conducted  by 

a. 

the  college  physician 

23 

31.1 

35 

49.3 

17 

63. 

75 

43.6 

b. 

the  student’s  family 
physician 

6 

8.1 

6 

8.5 

2 

7.4 

14 

8.1 

7. 

Reports  on  medical 
examinations  are  made 
available  to  counselors 
or  advisors 

a. 

for  all  students  in  a 
routine  manner 

10 

13.5 

10 

14.1 

3 

11.1 

23 

13.4 

b. 

for  selected  students 
who  present  special 
health  conditions 

27 

36.5 

17 

23.9 

11 

40.7 

55 

32. 

c. 

for  only  those  stu- 
dents about  whom 
counselors  or  ad- 
visors inquire 

10 

13.5 

8 

11.3 

6 

22.2 

24 

14. 

0 ' 
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TABLE  XXIV  (CONCLUDED) 

MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  RATED  GREATEST  VALUE  BY 
LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 

Under 

Item  Practices  1,000  (74) 

1,000-  1 Over 

5,000  (71)  5,000  (27) 

Total  (172) 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

8.  The  findings  of  medical 
and  physical  examina- 
tions 

a.  are  made  known  to 

the  students  30  40.5 

23  32.4 

12  44. 4 

65  37.8 

b.  are  not  made  known 

to  the  students  2 2.7 

1 1.4 

1 3.7 

4 2.3 

This  table  bears  out  the  findings  of  the  preceding 
section  of  this  chapter.  In  this  area  the  colleges  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  more  research.  There  is  needed  a universal 
feeling  that  what  should  be  done  in  this  area  is  important  and 
should  be  done  correctly.  Only  in  the  colleges  over  5,000 
enrollment  do  we  find  more  than  half  of  the  colleges  rating 
one  practice  of  greatest  value.  When  we  consider  the  total 
number  of  colleges  responding  the  data  show  that  none  of  these 
practices  are  considered  to  be  of  greatest  value. 

3.  Tests  and  inventories . The  greatest  value  rating 
given  to  the  items  in  this  area  will  be  shown  in  Table  XXV. 
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TABLE  XXV 

TESTS  AND  INVENTORIES  RATED  GREATEST  VALUE  BY  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item 


Practice 


Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 


1,000-  I Over  i 
5,000  (71)  5,000  (27)  | Total  (172) 
No.  % No.  % No.  % 


22.  A systematic  effort 
is  made  to  secure 
through  the  use  of 
tests  and  inventories 
information  about  in- 
coming students  in  the 
following  areas: 

a.  intelligence 

b.  interests 

c.  special  aptitudes 

d.  personality 


e. 


academic 

achievement 


f.  other  areas 

(please  indicate) 

health 

social 

study  habits 

23.  Tests  and  inventory 
scores  are  used  for 
purposes  of 

a.  educational 
planning 

b.  occupational 
planning 

c . admission 


41 

26 

38 

28 


4 

2 

1 


21 

21 


55.4 
35.1 

51.4 
37.8 


39  52.7 


5.4 
2.7 

1.4 


37  50. 


28.4 

28.4 


32 

13 

22 

12 


2 

1 


16 

8 


45.1 

18.3 

31. 

16.9 


26  36.5 


2.8 

1.4 


24  33.8 


22.5 

11.3 


16 

11 

13 

7 


12 

5 


59.3 

40.7 

48.1 

25.9 


12  44.4 


17  63. 


44.4 

18.5 


89 

50 

73 

47 


4 

4 

2 


49 

34 


51.7 

29.1 

42.4 

27.3 


77  44.8 


2.3 

2.3 

1.2 


78  45.3 


28.5 

19.8 


. 
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TABLE  XXV 
(CONCLUDED) 

TESTS  AND  INVENTORIES  RATED  GREATEST  VALUE  BY  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT 


Item 

Practice 

Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 

1,000- 
5,000  (71) 

No.  % 

Over  1 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

23. 

d. 

assignment  to 
advisor 

6 

8.1 

2 

2.8 

3 

11.1 

11 

6.4 

e. 

placement  in 
beginning  or 
advanced  course 
sections 

29 

39.2 

21 

29.6 

5 

18.5 

55 

32. 

f. 

personal  adjustment 

18 

24.3 

22 

31. 

9 

33.3 

49 

28.5 

g. 

other  purposes 
(please  indicate) 

library  clinics 

2 

2.7 

1 

1.4 

3 

1.7 

remedial  courses 

2 

2.7 

2 

1.2 

24. 

Information  concerning 
the  results  of  testing 
is  imparted  to  advisors 
or  counselors 

a. 

for  all  their 
advisees  or  counsel 
ees 

28 

37.3 

27 

38. 

12 

44.4 

67 

39. 

b. 

for  sheeted 
advisees  or  counsel- 
ees  on  request 

13 

17.6 

3 

4.2 

6 

22.2 

22 

12.8 

c. 

not  made  available 
to  advisors  or 
counselors 

1 

1.4 

1 

3.7 

2 

1.2 

Study  of  lable  XXV  indicates  that  respondents  are  some- 
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what  hesitant  to  evaluate  testing  programs.  Only  the  tests 
concerning  intelligence  and  educational  planning  were  rated 
as  greatest  value  by  about  half  the  colleges  under  1,000  and 
half  over  5,000.  The  colleges  under  1,000  also  rated  apti- 
tude testing  in  this  respect. 

4.  Qroup  methods  of  imparting  orientation  information . 
Table  XXVI  points  out  the  group  methods  employed  by  the 
colleges  with  the  rating  assigned  to  them. 

TA3LE  XXVI 


GROUP  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  RATED 
GREATEST  VALUE  BY  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO 

ENROLLMENT 


Item 


Practice 


Under  1,000-  I Over 

1,000  (74)  5,000  (71)  5,000  (27) 
No.  % No.  % No.  % 


TOTAL  (172) 
No.  % 


10.  The  college  partici- 
pates in  high  school 
programs  planned  to 
inform  pupils  about 
the  college.  Forms 
of  participation 
include : 

a.  sending  speakers 
to  high  school 
assemblies 

b.  sharing  in  "college 
days"  at  the  high 
school 

c.  "open  house"  at 
the  college 

d.  other  procedures 
(please  describe) 


17  23. 


20 


27. 


24  32.X 


13  18.3 


13  18.3 


10  14.1 


12  44.4 


9 33.3 


6 22.2 


42  24.4 


42  24.4 


40  23.2 
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TABLE  XXVI  (CONTINUED) 

GROUP  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  RATED 
GREATEST  VALUE  BY  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING  TO 

ENROLLMENT 

Item 

Practice 

Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 

~ 1,000 
5,000  (71) 
No. 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

10. 

d. 

pre-college  counsel- 
ing program 

2 

2.7 

1 

1.4 

3 

1.7 

testing  centers 

2 

2.7 

1 

1.4 

3 

1.7 

rallies 

2 

2.7 

2 

2.8 

4 

2.3 

teas 

1 

1.4 

1 

3.7 

2 

1.2 

educational  and 
vocational  guidance 
in  high  school 

1 

1.4 

1 

1.4 

1 

3.7 

3 

1.7 

12. 

A special  "induction  period" 
for  freshmen  students  is 
planned 

a. 

at  the  college 

41 

55.4 

31 

43.7 

14 

51.9 

86 

50. 

b. 

at  camp 

1 

1.4 

1 

1.4 

3 

11.1 

5 

2.9 

c. 

at  some  other  center 
(please  specify) 

alumnae  clubs 

1 

1.4 

1 

1.4 

3 

11.1 

5 

2.9 

university  centers 
over  state 

1 

1.4 

3 

i — 1 

• 

i — 1 
i — 1 

4 

2.3 

• 

i — 1 

An  "induction  period" 
for  transfer  students 
is  planned 

a. 

at  the  college 

29 

39.2 

21 

29.6 

9 

33.3 

59 

34.3 

b. 

at  camp 

1 

1.4 

1 

.6 

c. 

at  some  other  center 
(please  specify) 

alumnae  clubs 

2 

2.7 

1 

1.4 

3 

1.7 
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TABLE  XXVI 
(CONTINUED) 

GROUP  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  RATED 
GREATEST  VALUE  BY  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE  ACCORDING  TO 

ENROLLMENT 


Item 

Practice 

Under 

1,000 

No. 

(74) 

% 

1, GOO- 
5,  000  (71) 
No.  % 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

• 

c^\ 

i — 1 

d. 

with  freshmen 

16 

21.6 

6 

8.5 

4 

14.8 

26 

15.1 

e. 

without  freshmen 

1 

1.4 

1 

1.4 

2 

7.4 

4 

2.3 

15. 

A special  orientation 
course  on  college  life 
and  problems  is  offered 

a. 

for  all  freshman 
students 

IB 

24.3 

13 

18.3 

5 

18.5 

36 

20.9 

b. 

for  selected  groups 
of  freshmen 

2 

2.7 

1 

1.4 

2 

7.4 

5 

2.9 

c. 

as  an  elective 
course 

2 

2.7 

2 

2.8 

1 

3.7 

5 

2.9 

d. 

on  some  other 
plan  (please 
describe  other 
variations) 

psychology 

2 

2.7 

2 

1.2 

special 

assemblies 

1 

1.4 

3 

4.2 

1 

3.7 

5 

2.9 

dormitory 

meetings 

1 

1.4 

1 

.6 

21. 

As  a part  of  the  orienta- 
tion program  the  follow- 
ing events  are  arranged 

a. 

faculty  teas 

14 

18.9 

6 

8.5 

6 

22.2 

26 

15.1 

b. 

student  teas 

17 

23. 

10 

14.1 

8 

29.6 

35 

20.3 

c. 

dances 

17 

23. 

13 

18.3 

7 

25.9 

37 

21.5 
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TABLE  XXVI  (CONCLUDED) 


104 . 


GROUP  METHODS  0?  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION  RATED 
GREATEST  VALUE  BY  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE  ACCORDING  TO 

ENROLLMENT 


Item 

Practice 

Under 
1,000  (74) 

No.  % 

1,000-  l 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

21. 

d. 

athletic  events 

11 

14.9 

8 

11.3 

4 

14.8 

23 

13.4 

e. 

open  meeting  of 
organizations 

17 

23. 

10 

14.1 

9 

33.3 

36 

20.9 

f. 

dramatic 

performances 

8 

10.8 

2 

2.8 

2 

7.4 

12 

7. 

g. 

concerts  or 
musicales 

7 

9.5 

3 

4.2 

3 

11.1 

13 

7.6 

h. 

picnics 

18 

24.3 

10 

IX. 1 

1 

3.7 

29 

16.9 

i. 

tours  of  the  city 

7 

9.5 

1 

1.4 

1 

3.7 

9 

5.2 

j. 

receptions 

23 

31.1 

10 

14.1 

4 

14.8 

37 

21.5 

Group  methods  seem  to  be  one  of  the  popular  and  practical 
ways  to  orientate  students.  However,  the  above  table  shows  that 
only  one  practice  which  concerns  ^induction  period  for  fresh- 
men is  considered  to  be  of  greatest  value  by  more  than  hall  of 
the  respondents. 

5 . Miscellaneous  methods  of  imparting  orientation  in- 
formation . A listing  of  practices  dealing  with  different 
methods  of  imparting  orientation  information  with  their  rating 
is  shown  in  Table  XXVII. 
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TABLE  XXVII 

MISCELLANEOUS  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION 
RATED  GREATEST  VALUE  BY  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING 

TO  ENROLLMENT 


105. 


1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No.  .% 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

rotal  (172) 
No. 

35  49.3 

17  63 

99  57.6 

2 2.8 

1 3.7 

6 4.1 

1 .6 

1 1.4 

1 .6 

2 7.4 

2 1.2 

1 3.7 

1 .6 

4 5.6 

3 11.1 

14  8.1 

13  18.3 

6 22.2 

40  23.2 

Item 


Practice 


Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 


Handbooks  containing 
information  of  interest 
to  incoming  students 
are  provided  for 
f reshmen  47  63.5 

Printed  material  other 
than  handbooks  provid- 
ing orientation 
information  is  distributed 
to  students  (please  indicate 
nature  of  this  material) 

library  instruction  sheets  3 

etiquette  booklets  1 

career  booklets 

maps 

directory 

Orientation  program  7 9.5 

The  orientation  of  transfer 
students  entering  the 
college  as  upper  classmen 
is  conducted 

as  a part  of  the  freshmen 
orientation  program  21  28.4 


4.1 

1.4 


TABLE  XXVII  (CONCLUDED) 

MISCELLANEOUS  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  ORIENTATION  INFORMATION 
RATED  GREATEST  VALUE  BY  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  ACCORDING 

TO  ENROLLMENT 


106 


Item 


Practice 


Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 


1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 


Over 
5,000  (27) 
No. 


cf 

P 


Total  (172) 
No.  % 


9. 


11. 


b.  separate  from  the 
freshman  orienta- 
tion program 

The  "big  sister"  plan 
whereby  upper  class 
students  are  paired 
with  incoming  students 
for  orientation  pur- 
poses is  operative 


9.5 


24  32.4 


22 


4.2 


31. 


4 14.8 


10  37. 


14  8.1 


56  32.6 


Because  the  items  in  this  table  are  not  related  as  a 
group,  one  can  not  make  comparisons.  However,  the  one  item 
given  any  rating  by  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  colleges  is 


that  one  referring  to  freshman  handbooks. 

III.  ORIENTATION  PRACTICES  RATED  AS  GREATEST  VALUE  ACCORDING 

TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE. 

Table  XXVIII  presents  a frequency  table  of  those  items 
which  were  considered  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  by  at  least 
half  of  the  respondents. 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

FREQUENCY  OF  ORIENT  ATM  INFORMATION 
IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 

IMPARTED 

Rank  Order 

Item 

Practice 

Frequency 

% ' 

1. 

1 

Handbooks  containing  information 
of  interest  to  incoming  students 
are  provided  for  freshman  students 

99 

57.6 

2. 

22a 

A systematic  effort  is  made  to 
secure  through  the  use  of  tests 
and  inventories  information  about 
incoming  students  in  the  following 
areas:  intelligence 

39 

51.7 

3. 

4a 

Students  are  assisted  in  the 
selection  of  courses  through 

individual  conferences  

with  faculty  advisors 

88 

51.2 

4. 

12a 

A special  "induction  period" 
for  freshmen  students  is 
planned  - - - - at  the  college 

86 

50.0 

The  above  table  shows  only  four  practices  as  being  rated 
as  greatest  value  by  at  least  half  of  the  colleges  responding. 
However,  it  cannot  be  said  conclusively  that  these  particular 
practices  selected  by  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  colleges  are 
the  only  valuable  ones.  The  importance  of  the  other  items 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Their  value  depends  entirely  upon 
the  local  situation  and  for  what  purpose  the  practice  is  used. 
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IV.  SUMMARY  OF  ORIENTATION  PRACTICES  RATED  AS 


SECONDARY  VALUE 

In  tabulating  the  material  concerning  practices  consider- 
ed as  of  secondary  value  the  results  showed  that  none  were  rated 
as  such  by  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  colleges.  This  could  be 
interpreted  in  several  ways.  Possibly  some  of  the  practices 
are  in  the  initial  stage  and  the  respondents  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  as  to  what  their  definite  contribution  is.  It 
might  be  interpreted  that  many  of  these  practices  are  a part  of 
orientation  programs  but  the  respondents  felt  that  they  do  not 
actually  contribute  enough  to  the  program  to  be  adopted  or 
continued  by  liberal  arts  colleges. 


CHAPTER  VII 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 

I.  PERSONNEL  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  ACCORDING 

TO  THE  TYPE  OF  COLLEGE 

Part  III  of  the  inquiry  form  was  set  up  to  deal  specifi- 
cally with  the  personnel  of  the  orientation  program  in  liberal 
arts  colleges.  The  directions  read  as  follows: 

Directions : Below  is  listed  the  personnel  responsible 

for  Orientation  Practices  in  some  colleges.  In  column 
1.  please  (/)  the  title  of  the  individuals  with  whom 
the  primary  responsibility  rests  for  administering  the 
program  in  your  college.  In  column  2 and  column  3 
indicate  by  checking  (v)  the  extent  to  which  each 
individual  (s)  or  group  (s)  actually  participate  in 
the  orientation  program. 

This  chapter  presents  each  part  of  this  section  separate- 
ly. The  first  part  gives  the  results  by  the  type  of  college  and 
total  number  of  colleges.  The  second  part  gives  the  results  by 
enrollment  of  the  college  and  total  number  of  colleges. 

The  orientation  of  freshmen  is  a very  important  part  of 
the  college  program  and  it  should  be  well  planned  and  inter- 
grated  with  the  curriculum.  Therefore,  it  seemed  pertinent 

in  a study  of  this  kind  to  know  where  the  responsibility  for 
the  organization  of  such  a program  lies. 

1.  Primary  responsibility.  Table  XXIX  presents  the 
personnel  whose  function  is  the  prime  responsibility  of  the 
orientation  program. 
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TABLE  XXIX 

PERSONNEL  IN  WOMEN’S,  MEN’S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 
WHO  HAVE  THE  PRIMARY  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 


Item 

Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men  (17)  C 
No. 

"oed. (128) 
No.  % 

1 

rotal  (172) 
No.  % 

1. 

Dean  of  the  college 

12 

44.4 

7 

41. 

54 

42.2 

73 

42.4 

2. 

Dean  of  the  freshmen 

5 

18.5 

7 

41. 

5 

3.9 

17 

9.9 

3. 

Director  of  college 
activities 

3 

11.1 

2 

11.8 

15 

11.7 

20 

11.6 

4. 

Director  of  physical 
education 

2 

7.4 

2 

11.8 

9 

7. 

13 

7.6 

5. 

Physical  education 
staff 

2 

7.4 

1 

5.9 

5 

3.9 

8 

4.7 

6. 

Director  of  guidance 
or  student  personnel 

6 

22.2 

2 

11.8 

49 

38.3 

57 

33.1 

7. 

Counselors 

4 

14.8 

1 

5.9 

19 

14.8 

24 

14. 

8. 

Athletic  director 

1 

3.7 

1 

5.9 

1 

.8 

3 

1.7 

9. 

Faculty  committee 

4 

14.8 

1 

5.9 

37 

28.9 

42 

24.4 

10. 

Freshman  faculty 
advisors 

5 

18.5 

3 

17.6 

16 

12.5 

24 

14. 

11. 

Psychologists 

2 

7.4 

1 

5.9 

9 

7. 

12 

7. 

12. 

Dormitory  directors 

8 

29.6 

1 

5.9 

16 

12.5 

25 

14.5 

13. 

Upper  class  students 

a . Student  Body 
officers 

17 

63. 

10 

58.8 

61 

47.7 

88 

51.2 

b.  Class  Officers 

12 

44.4 

2 

11.8 

9 

7. 

23 

13.4 

c.  Honorary  society 

6 

22.2 

6 

35.3 

18 

14.1 

30 

17.4 
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TABLE  XXIX  (CONCLUDED) 

PERSONNEL  IN  WOMEN’S,  MEN’S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 
WHO  HAVE  THE  PRIMARY  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ADM IN ISTRAT ION 

OF  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 


Item 

Practice  Women  (27) 

No.  % 

Men  (17) 
No. 

Coed  (128) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No. 

• 

TJ 

• 

cn 

i — 1 

Student  Body  Elections  6 

22.2 

1 

5.9 

11 

8.6 

18 

10.5 

e. 

Assigned  by  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  college  3 

11.1 

2 

11.8 

19 

14.8 

24 

14. 

List  Personnel  Not  Named 

Dean  of  Women  24 

88.9 

71 

55.5 

95 

55.2 

Dean  of  Men 

13 

76.5 

76 

59.4 

89 

51.7 

Director  of  Public 
Relations  3 

11.1 

2 

11.8 

25 

19.5 

30 

17.4 

In  viewing  the  above  table  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  amount  of  responsibility  given  to  student  body  officers  as 
reported  by  the  respondents.  According  to  these  figures  stu- 
dents are  given  about  as  much  responsibility  as  the  dean  of 
women  or  dean  of  men.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  seme 
results  would  be  shown  if  students  had  checked  these  same  prac- 
tices. Further  scrutiny  of  the  table  shows  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  personnel  assuming  the  primary  responsibility  for 
administration  of  the  program. 
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2.  Share  in  planning . Planning  a program  of  this  type 
calls  for  careful  thinking  and  much  foresight  if  the  results 
are  to  be  satisfactory  for  the  new  student.  Therefore,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  the  colleges  of  the  same  type  meet 
this  important  situation.  Table  XXX  presents  the  personnel 
who  share  in  the  planning. 

TABLE  XXX 

PERSONNEL  IN  WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES  WHO 
SHARE  IN  THE  PLANNING  OF  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 


Item 

Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

r 

Men  (17)  C 
No.  % 

oed. 

No. 

(128) 

% 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

1. 

Dean  of  the  college 

9 

33.3 

8 

47.1 

48 

37.5 

65 

37. d 

2. 

Dean  of  the  freshmen 

5 

18.5 

2 

11.8 

7 

5.5 

14 

8.1 

3. 

Director  of  college 
activities 

4 

14.8 

3 

17.6 

13 

10.2 

20 

11.6 

4. 

Director  of  physical 
education 

3 

11.1 

3 

17.6 

14 

10.9 

20 

11.6 

5. 

Physical  Education 
staff 

3 

11.1 

4 

3.1 

7 

4.1 

6. 

Director  of  guidance 
or  student  personnel 

5 

18.5 

3 

17.6 

46 

35.9 

54 

31.4 

7. 

Counselors 

4 

14.8 

2 

11.8 

27 

21.1 

33 

19.2 

8. 

Athletic  director 

3 

11.1 

1 

5.9 

4 

3.1 

8 

4.7 

9. 

Faculty  committee 

4 

14.8 

4 

23.5 

36 

29.7 

46 

26.7 

10. 

Freshman  faculty 
advisors 

5 

18.5 

4 

23.5 

23 

18. 

32 

18.6 

11. 

Psychologists 

1 

3.7 

4 

23.5 

18 

14.1 

23 

13.4 
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TABLE  XXX 
(CONCLUDED) 

PERSONNEL  IN  WOMEN'S,  MEN'S,  AIsTD  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES  WHO 
SHARE  IN  THE  PLANNING  OF  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 


Item 

Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men  (17) 
No.  % 

yoed. (128) 
No.  % 

— 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

12. 

Dormitory  directors 

6 

22.2 

2 

11.8 

19 

14.8 

27 

15.7 

13. 

Upper  class  students 

a.  Student  Body  officers  1 

3.7 

1 

5.9 

9 

7. 

11 

6.4 

b.  Class  officers 

2 

1.6 

2 

1.2 

c.  Honorary  society 

1 

.8 

1 

.6 

d.  Student  Body  elections 

1 

.8 

1 

.6 

e.  Assigned  by  the 
Administration  of 
the  college 

0 

List 

Personnel  Not  Named 

Dean  of  Women 

26 

96.3 

67 

52.3 

93 

54.1 

Dean  of  Men 

15 

88.2 

79 

61.7 

94 

54.7 

Director  of  Public 
Relations 

2 

7.4 

20 

15.6 

23 

13.4 

Deans  of  men  and  women  have  the  greatest  part  in  the 
planning  of  the  orientation  program  as  shown  by  table  XXX.  In 
studying  the  other  items  the  table  indicates  that  personnel 
from  many  departments  cooperate  in  this  planning. 
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3*  Share  in  execution . The  planning  of  an  orientation 
program  can  be  thoroughly  worked  out  in  theory  but  unless  it  is 
carried  out  in  an  organized  practical  manner  it  can  be  very  un- 
successful. Thus  the  personnel  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
program  should  be  well  selected  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  program.  They  should  also  know  the  goal  to  be  attained. 

Table  XXI  presents  the  personnel  whose  duties  are  to  actually 
participate  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  program. 

TABLE  XXXI 

PERSONNEL  IN  WOMEN’S,  MEN'S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 
WHO  SHARE  IN  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  ORIENTATION 

PROGRAM 


Item  Practice 

Women  (27) 

Men 

(17)  Coed. 

(128) 

Total  (172) 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1. 

Dean  of  the  college 

6 

22.2 

3 

17.6 

33 

29.7 

47 

27.3 

2. 

Dean  of  the  freshmen 

3 

11.1 

2 

11.8 

5 

3.9 

10 

5.8 

3. 

Director  of  college 
activities 

5 

18.5 

4 

23.5 

11 

8.6 

20 

11.6 

4. 

Director  of  physical 
education 

4 

14.8 

3 

17.6 

21 

16.4 

28 

16.3 

5. 

Physical  Education  staff 

4 

14.8 

4 

23.5 

22 

17.2 

30 

17.4 

6. 

Director  of  guidance 
or  student  personnel 

3 

11.1 

3 

17.6 

28 

21.9 

34 

19.8 

7. 

Counselors 

5 

18.5 

4 

23.5 

27 

21.1 

36 

20.9 

8. 

Athletic  Director 

1 

3.7 

3 

17.6 

10 

7.8 

14 

8.1 

9. 

Faculty  committee 

3 

11.1 

2 

11.8 

22 

17.2 

27 

15.7 
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TABLE  XXXI 
('CONTINUED) 

PERSONNEL  IN  WOMEN’S,  MEN’S,  AND  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 
WHO  SHARE  IN'  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  ORIENTATION 

PROGRAM 


Item  Practice 

Women  (27) 
No.  % 

Men  (17) 

No.  % 

Coed  (128) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No . % 

10. 

Freshman  faculty 
advisors 

4 

14.8 

7 

41.2 

31 

24.2 

42 

24.4 

11. 

Psychologists 

5 

18.5 

4 

23.5 

17 

13.3 

26 

15.1 

12. 

Dormitory  directors 

9 

33.3 

3 

17.6 

33 

25.8 

45 

26.2 

13. 

Upper  class  students 

a.  Student  Body 
officers 

14 

51.9 

9 

52.9 

23 

18. 

46 

26.7 

b.  Class  officers 

10 

37. 

4 

23.5 

19 

14.8 

33 

19.2 

c.  Honorary  society 

16 

59.3 

8 

47.1 

38 

29.7 

62 

36. 

d . Student  Body 
elections 

4 

14.8 

7 

5.5 

11 

6.4 

e.  Assigned  by  the 
Administration 
of  the  college 

3 

11.1 

1 

5.9 

22 

17.2 

26 

15.1 

List 

Personnel  Not  Named 

Dean  of  Women 

21 

77.8 

46 

35.9 

67 

39. 

Dean  of  Men 

9 

52.9 

52 

40.6 

61 

35.5 

Director  of  Public 
Relations 

4 

3.1 

4 

2.3 

The  value  of  the 

above 

tabulations  is 

that 

at 

a glance 

one  can  see  how  the  distribution  of  duties  is 

handled  in  the 

I 
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different  colleges  according  to  their  type.  This  table  also 
shows  a wide  use  of  personnel  from  different  departments.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  extent  to  which  students  take  a part 
in  this  phase  of  the  program,  particularly  in  the  women’s 
colleges . 

II.  PERSONNEL  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 
ACCORDING  TO  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT 

Tables  XXXII  (p. 116)  XXXIII  (p.llg)  and  XXXIV  (p.120) 
present  Part  III  of  the  inquiry  form  according  to  college  en- 
rollment rather  than  the  specific  type  of  college. 

1.  Primary  responsibility.  Table  XXXII  presents  data 
in  respect  to  the  personnel  having  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  orientation  program.  This  is  done  according  to  college 
enrollment . 

TABLE  XXXII 

PERSONNEL  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  WHO  HAVE  THE  PRIMARY 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ORIENTATION 
PROGRAM  ACCORDING  TO  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT 


Under 

1,000- 

Over 

Item 

Practice 

1,000  (74) 

5,000  (71)  5,000  (27)  Total  (172) 

No. 

% 

No. 

cf 

A> 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1. 

Dean  of  the  college 

40 

54.1 

24 

33. 8 

9 

33.3 

73 

42.4 

2. 

Dean  of  Freshmen 

5 

6.8 

10 

14.1 

2 

7.4 

17 

9.9 

3. 

Director  of  college 
activities 

10 

13.5 

5 

7. 

5 

18.5 

20 

11.6 

4. 

Director  of  physical 
education 

6 

8.1 

5 

7. 

2 

7.4 

13 

7.6 
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TABLE  XXXII  (CONCLUDED) 

PERSONNEL  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  WHO  HAVE  THE  PRIMARY 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ORIENTATION 
PROGRAM  ACCORDING  TO  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT 

Item  Practice 

Under 
1,000  (74) 
No. 

1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

» 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

5.  Physical  Education  Staff 

2 

2.7 

4 

5.6 

2 

7.4 

8 

4.7 

6.  Directors  of  guidance 
or  student  personnel 

30 

40.3 

20 

28.2 

7 

25.9 

57 

33.1 

7.  Counselors 

9 

12.2 

9 

12.7 

6 

22.2 

24 

14. 

8.  Athletic  Director 

1 

1.4 

1 

1.4 

1 

3.7 

3 

1.7 

9.  Faculty  Committee 

23 

31.1 

13 

18.3 

6 

22.2 

42 

24.4 

10.  Freshmen  Faculty  Advisors 

10 

13.5 

8 

11.3 

6 

22.2 

24 

14. 

11.  Psychologists 

6 

8.1 

3 

4.2 

3 

11.1 

12 

7. 

12.  Dormitory  Directors 

12 

16.2 

8 

11.3 

5 

18.5 

25 

14.5 

13.  Upper  class  students 

a.  Student  Body  Officers 

36 

48.6 

36 

53.5 

14 

51.9 

88 

51.2 

b.  Class  Officers 

16 

21.6 

7 

9.9 

23 

13.4 

c . Honorary  Society 

12 

16.2 

12 

16.9 

6 

22.2 

30 

17.4 

d.  Student  Body  Elections 

9 

12.2 

8 

11.3 

1 

3.7 

18 

10.5 

e.  Assigned  by  the  Admin- 
istration of  College 

10 

13.5 

11 

15.5 

3 

11.1 

24 

14. 

List  Personnel  not  named 

1.  Dean  of  Women 

46 

62.2 

26 

36.6 

23 

85.2 

95 

55.2 

2.  Dean  of  Men 

41 

55.4 

30 

42.3 

18 

66.7 

89 

51. 

3.  Director  of  Public 
Relations 

14 

18.9 

9 

12.7 

7 

25.9 

30 

17.4 

t 
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Table  XXXII  shows  no  startling  differences  from  the 
results  seen  in  Table  XXIX.  The  responsibility  is  centered 
mostly  in  the  offices  of  the  deans.  The  students  also  assume 
much  responsibility  in  this  area. 

2.  Share  in  planning ♦ The  planning  of  the  program  is 
a very  important  aspect  to  be  considered  if  the  desired  outcomes 
are  to  be  realized  by  the  new  students.  Table  XXXIII  presents, 
according  to  the  enrollment  of  colleges,  the  personnel  charged 
with  this  responsibility. 

TABLE  XXXIII 

PERSONNEL  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  WHO  SHARE  IN  THE 
PLANNING  OF  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  ACCORDING  TO 

COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT 


Item 

Practice 

Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 

1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

1. 

Dean  of  the  college 

28 

37.8 

29 

40.8 

8 

29.6 

65 

37.8 

2. 

Dean  of  Freshmen 

5 

6.8 

7 

9.9 

2 

7.4 

14 

8.1 

3. 

Director  of  college 
activities 

8 

10.8 

6 

8.5 

6 

22.2 

20 

11.6 

4. 

Director  of  Physical 
Education 

11 

14.9 

6 

8.5 

3 

11.1 

20 

11.6 

5. 

Physical  Education  Staff 

4 

5.4 

3 

11.1 

7 

4.1 

6. 

Directors  of  guidance 
or  student  personnel 

23 

31.1 

20 

28.2 

11 

40.7 

54 

31.4 

7. 

Counselors 

15 

20.3 

8 

11.3 

10 

37. 

33 

19.2 

8. 

Athletic  Director 

3 

4.1 

3 

4.2 

2 

7.4 

8 

4.7 

i‘i  J , or 
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TABLE  XXXI It 
(Concluded) 

PERSONNEL  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  WHO  SHARE  IN  THE 
PLANNING  OF  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  ACCORDING  TO 

COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT 


Item 

Practice 

Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 

1,000- 
5,000  (71) 

No.  % 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

9. 

Faculty  Committee 

18 

24.3 

18 

25.4 

10 

37. 

46 

26.7 

10. 

Freshmen  Faculty 
Advisors 

15 

20.3 

11 

15.5 

6 

22.2 

32 

18.6 

11. 

Psychologists 

7 

9.5 

12 

16.9 

4 

14.8 

23 

13.4 

12. 

Dormitory  Directors 

12 

16.2 

11 

15.5 

4 

14.8 

27 

15.7 

13. 

Upper  Class  Students 

a.  Student  Body  Officers 

4 

5.4 

5 

7. 

2 

7.4 

11 

6.4 

b.  Class  Officers 

1 

1.4 

1 

1.4 

2 

1.2 

c.  Honorary  Society 

1 

1.4 

1 

0.6 

d.  Student  Body 
Elections 

1 

1.4 

I . 

0.6 

e.  Assigned  by  the 
Administration  of 
the  College 

List  Personnel  Not  Named 

1. 

Dean  of  Women 

46 

62.2 

23 

32.4 

24 

89. 

93 

54.1 

2. 

Dean  of  Men 

23 

31.1 

49 

66.2 

22 

81.5 

94 

54.7 

3. 

Director  of  Public 
Relations 

10 

13.5 

8 

11.3 

5 

18.5 

23 

13.4 

120 

■ 

The  preceding  table  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  deans 
do  most  of  the  planning.  They  are  assisted  by  other  members  of 
the  staff  in  varying  degrees  with  the  director  of  guidance  or 
student  personnel  being  the  most  prevalent. 

3.  Share  in  execution . Table  XXXIV  presents  the 
personnel  who  share  in  the  actual  running  of  the  program. 

This  table  is  done  by  college  enrollment. 


TABLE  XXXIV 

PERSONNEL  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  WHO  SHARE  IN  THE  EXECUTION 
OF  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  ACCORDING  TO  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT 


Item 

Under 

Practice  1,000  (74) 

No.  % 

1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 

Over 

5,000  (27) 
No.  % 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

1. 

Dean  of  the  college 

22 

29.7 

17 

23.9 

8 

29.6 

47 

27.3 

2. 

Dean  of  Freshmen 

5 

6.S 

3 

4.2 

2 

7.4 

10 

to 

• 

ir\ 

3. 

Director  of  college 
activities 

8 

10.8 

9 

12.7 

3 

11.1 

20 

11.6 

4. 

Director  of  Physical 
Education 

19 

25.7 

5 

7. 

4 

14.8 

28 

16.3 

5. 

Physical  Education 
Staff 

13 

17.6 

14 

19.7 

3 

11.1 

30 

17.4 

6. 

Directors  of  guidance 
or  student  personnel 

14 

18.9 

14 

19.7 

6 

22.2 

34 

19.8 

7. 

Counselors 

14 

18.9 

15 

21.1 

7 

25.9 

36 

20.9 

8. 

Athletic  Director 

4 

5.4 

9 

12.7 

1 

3.7 

14 

8.1 

9. 

Faculty  Committee 

15 

20.3 

9 

12.7 

3 

11.1 

27 

15.7 

10. 

Freshman  faculty 
advisors 

17 

23. 

20 

28.2 

5 

18.5 

42 

24.4 

. 

. 
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TABLE  XXXIV  (CONCLUDED) 

PERSONNEL  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  WHO  SHARE  IN  THE  EXECUTION 
OF  TIE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  ACCORDING  TO  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT 


Item 

Practice 

Under 
1,000  (74) 
No.  % 

1,000- 
5,000  (71) 
No.  % 

Over 

5,000 

No. 

(27) 

% 

Total  (172) 
No.  % 

11. 

Psychologists 

9 

12.2 

12 

16.9 

5 

18.5 

26 

15.1 

12. 

Dormitory  Directors 

22 

29.7 

16 

22.5 

7 

25.9 

45 

26.2 

13. 

Upper  class 
students 

a . Student  Body 
officers 

23 

31.1 

20 

28.2 

3 

11.1 

46 

26.7 

b.  Class  officers 

13 

17.6 

12 

16.9 

8 

29.6 

33 

19.2 

c . Honorary 
society 

29 

39.2 

24 

33.8 

9 

33.3 

62 

36. 

d . Student  Body 
elections 

8 

10.8 

3 

11.1 

11 

6.4 

e.  Assigned  by  the 
Administration 
of  the  college 

6 

8.1 

3 

4.2 

17 

63. 

26 

15.1 

List 

Personnel  Not  Named 

Dean  of  Women 

47 

63.5 

20 

74.1 

67 

39. 

Dean  of  Men 

43 

60.6 

1 

18 

66.7 

61 

35.5 

Director  of  Public 
Relations 

2 

2.7 

1 

1.4 

1 

3.7 

4 

2.3 

This  table  brings  out  very  forcefully  the  reported 
student  participation  in  conducting  the  program.  A different 
result  might  be  shown  if  the  respondents  had  been  students. 


* 
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III.  PERSONNEL  HAVING  THE  PRIMARY  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM  ACCORDING  TO 

FREQUENCY  OF  USE 


In  order  to  be  able  to  see  at  a glance  those  persons 
who  perform  the  special  kind  of  duties  presented  in  Part  III 
of  the  study  it  seemed  advisable  to  do  a frequency  table  of 
this  section.  Table  XXV  presents  this  material  in  relation 
to  the  personnel  who  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

TABLE  XXXV 

PERSONNEL  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  WHO  HAVE  THE  PRIMARY 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ORIENTATION 
PROGRAM  ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE 


Rank  Order 

Item 

Practice 

Frequency 

cf 

/o 

1. 

Dean  of  Women 

95 

55.2 

2. 

Dean  of  Men 

89 

51.7 

3. 

13a 

Upper  class  students  . . . 
Student  Body  officers 

88 

51.2 

4. 

1 

Dean  of  the  college 

73 

42.4 

5. 

6 

Director  of  guidance 
or -social  personnel 

57 

33.1 

6. 

9 

Faculty  committee 

42 

24.4 

7. 

13c 

Upper  class  student  ... 
Honorary  society 

30 

17.4 

8. 

12 

Dormitory  directors 

25 

14.5 

9. 

7 

Counselors 

24 

14. 

.... 

. 

TABLE  XXXV 
(Concluded) 

PERSONNEL  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  WHO  HAVE  THE  PRIMARY 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ORIENTATION 
PROGRAM  ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE 


Rank  Order 

Item 

Practice 

Frequency 

% 

9. 

10 

Freshman  faculty  advisors 

24 

14 

9. 

13  e 

Upper  class  students  . . . 
Assigned  by  the  Administration 
of  the  college 

24 

14 

• 

o 

1 — 1 

13b 

Upper  class  students  ... 
Class  officers 

23 

13.4 

• 

r| 

ri 

3 

Director  of  college  activities 

20 

11.6 

12. 

13d 

Upper  class  students  ... 
Student  Body  elections 

18 

10.5 

13. 

2 

Dean  of  the  freshmen 

17 

9.9 

14. 

4 

Director  of  physical 
education 

13 

1.7.6 

15. 

11 

Psychologists 

12 

7. 

16. 

5 

Physical  Education  staff 

8 

4.7 

17 

8 

Athletic  Director 

3 

iA\ 

Table  XXXT  is  valuable  in  that  one  can  easily  see  the 
order  of  frequency  of  use  in  regard  to  the  personnel  responsible 
for  the  orientation  program. 
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IV.  PERSONNEL  SHARING  IN  THE  PLANNING  OF  THE  ORIENTATION 
PROGRAM  ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE 

Table  XXXVI  shows  those  persons  who  share  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  orientation  program  according  to  frequency  of  use. 

This  may  mean  that  this  is  the  only  part  they  play  in  the 
program  but  not  necessarily  so.  They  could  also  share  the 
primary  responsibility  as  well  as  take  part  in  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  the  program. 


TABLE  XXXVI 

PERSONNEL  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  WHO  SHARE  IN  THE  PLANNING 
OF  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE 


Rank  Order 

Item 

Practice 

Frequency 

% 

1. 

Dean  of  Men 

94 

54.7 

2. 

Dean  of  Women 

93 

54.1 

3. 

1. 

Dean  of  the  college 

65 

37.3 

4. 

6. 

Director  of  guidance 
or  student  personnel 

54 

31.4 

5. 

9. 

Faculty  committee 

46 

26.7 

6. 

7. 

Counselors 

33 

19.2 

7. 

10. 

Freshman  faculty  advisors 

32 

18.6 

8. 

12. 

Dormitory  directors 

27 

15.7 

9. 

11. 

Psychologists 

23 

13.4 

10. 

3. 

Director  of  college  activities 

20 

11.6 

4. 

Director  of  physical  education 

20 

11.6 

11. 

2. 

Dean  of  the  freshman 

14 

8.1 

. 


TABLE  XXXVI  (CONCLUDED) 
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PERSONNEL  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  WHO  SHARE  IN  THE  PLANNING 
OF  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE 


Rank  Order 

Item 

Practice 

Frequency 

% 

12. 

13a. 

Upper  class  students  ... 
Student  Body  officers 

11 

6.4 

• 

o~\ 

i — 1 

8. 

Athletic  director 

8 

4.7 

14. 

5. 

Physical  Education  staff 

7 

4.1 

15. 

13b. 

Upper  class  students  . . . 
Class  officers 

2 

1.2 

16. 

13c. 

Upper  class  students  . . . 
Honorary  society 

1 

.6 

16. 

13d. 

Upper  class  students  . . . 
Student  Body  elections 

1 

.6 

Table  XXXVI  shows  very  clearly  those  persons  who  partic- 


; . 


ipate  mostly  in  the  planning  of  the  orientation  program, 


V.  PERSONNEL  SHARING  IN  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  ORIENTATION 
PROGRAM  ACCORDING  TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE. 

Table  XXVII  presents  in  order  of  frequency  those  persons 
whose  main  responsibility  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  program. 
However,  as  in  the  other  tables,  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  limited  to  only  this  duty.  They  could  also  have  the 
primary  responsibility  as  well  as  a part  in  planning  the 
program . 


, 


c 


TABLE  XXXVII 
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PERSONNEL  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  WHO  SHARE  IN  THE 
EXECUTION  OF  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  ACCORDING  TO 

FREQUENCY  OF  USE 


Rank  Order 

Item 

Practice 

Frequency 

% 

1. 

Dean  of  Women 

67 

39. 

2. 

13c 

Upper  class  students  . . . 
Honorary  society 

62 

36. 

3. 

Dean  of  Men 

61 

35.5 

4. 

1 

Dean  of  the  college 

47 

27.3 

5. 

13a 

Upper  class  students  . . . 
Student  Body  officers 

46 

26.7 

6. 

12 

Dormitory  directors 

45 

26.2 

7. 

10 

Freshman  faculty  advisors 

42 

24.4 

8. 

7 

Counselors 

36 

20.9 

9. 

6 

Director  of  guidance  or 
student  personnel 

34 

19.8 

10. 

13b 

Upper  class  students  ... 
Class  officers 

33 

19.2 

11. 

5 

Physical  Education  staff 

30 

17.4 

12. 

4 

Director  of  Physical  Education 

28 

16,3 

12. 

4 

Faculty  committee 

27 

15.7 

14. 

11 

Psychologists 

26 

15.1 

14. 

13  e 

Upper  class  students  . . . 
Assigned  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  college 

26 

15.1 

15. 

3 

Director  of  college  activities 

20 

11.6 

16. 

8 

Athletic  director 

14 

8.1 

17. 

13d 

Upper  class  students  . . . 
Student  Body  elections 

11 

6.4 

* • K'j  i 
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TABLE  XXXVII  (CONCLUDED) 


PERSONNEL  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  WHO  SHARE  IN  THE 
EXECUTION  OF  THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  ACCORDING 
TO  FREQUENCY  OF  USE 


Rank  Order 

Item  Practice  Frequency 

- . — , 

% 

18. 

19. 

2 Dean  of  the  freshmen  10 

Director  of  public  relations  4 

5.8 

2.3 

Table  XXXVII  is  interesting  because  it  shows  exactly  in 
order  of  frequency  the  personnel  who  conduct  the  orientation 
program  for  freshmen. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

UNIQUE  PRACTICES  IN  THE  ORIENTATION  OF  COLLEGE  FRESHMEN 

With  the  realization  that  some  colleges  might  find  some 
practices  particularly  successful  in  their  situation,  and  antic- 
ipating that,  perhaps,  these  would  be  applicable  to  other 
situations  the  inquiry  form  had  a fourth  part  which  directions 
were  as  follows: 

In  your  orientation  program  you  have  probably 
worked  out  one  or  more  practices  which  have  proven 
to  be  unusually  effective  locally.  Would  you  be 
willing  to  describe  below  one  of  these  practices 
which  you  feel  may  have  certain  unique  features? 

(Insert  an  extra  sheet  if  additional  space  is  needed) 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  find  that  64  per  cent  of  the 

respondents  made  a contribution  of  one,  two  and  in  some  cases 

three  practices  which  might  prove  helpful  to  others.  So  that 

others  may  have  the  benefit  of  these  contributions , selected 

excerpts  are  cited  below,  according  to  five  major  areas.  

Counseling,  advisory  methods , courses,  correspondence  methods, 

and  others  listed  under  miscellaneous  activities. 

I.  COUNSELING 


1.  The  Village  Junior  presents  the  constitution 
of  College  Government  to  the  freshmen  of  her  house  at 
a house  meeting  during  the  orientation  period.  She 
leads  discussion  about  the  constitution  and,  after 
freshmen  have  had  two  days  in  which  to  study  it,  she 
tests  their  knowledge  of  its  contents.  This  does 
away  with  the  kind  of  lack  of  social  responsibility 
which  likes  to  hide  behind  ignorance  of  regulations. 
Meeting  with  upper  class  student  officers  assigned 
to  each  house  known  as  the  '‘Village  Junior1*  to  make 
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freshmen  familiar  with  college  government  regula- 
tions, etc.  The  village  junior  acts  as  chairman 
of  freshmen  houses  until  election  of  freshmen 
officers  in  November  and  continues  to  advise 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  Junior  Counselor  System.  During  the  spring 
of  their  sophomore  year  about  ninety  women  students 
are  selected  to  hold  the  office  of  Junior  Counselor 
for  the  following  year.  The  selection  is  made  by 
joint  action  of  student  government  officers  and 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  Those 
girls  who  have  been  selected  are  given  a training 
course  of  six  two-hour  periods  which  is  designed 

to  help  prepare  them  for  their  work  by  providing 
them  with  information  as  well  as  opportunities  for 
discussion  and  questions. 

The  following  year  Junior  Counselors  live  in 
assigned  places  in  the  freshmen  residence  halls. 

Each  counselor  is  directly  responsible  for  approxi- 
mately twelve  freshmen,  who  are  housed  near  her  and 
who  are  assigned  to  her  by  rooms.  Junior  Counselors 
hold  all  house  offices  during  the  first  quarter  but 
relinquish  these  after  freshmen  elections  in  January 
with  the  exception  of  the  office  of  House  President 
which  is  continuous  throughout  the  year. 

Junior  Counselors  are  important  officers  of  the 
Women’s  Government  Association.  They  are  of  assist- 
ance in  numberless  ways  to  the  Residence  Counselors, 
the  Social  Directors,  and  the  House  Managers.  Junior 
Counselors  work  closest  with  the  Residence  Counselors 
who  hold  their  master’s  degrees  in  Personnel  work  and 
who  are  the  administrative  officers  in  charge  of  hall 
government.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Junior  Counselor 
to  inform  her  freshmen  about  regulations  and  campus 
practices.  The  Counselors  are  in  a position  to 
detect  and  help  correct  poor  practices  and  attitudes 
among  individuals  of  their  groups.  They  present  a 
splendid  pattern  of  good  citizenship,  which  aids 
freshmen  in  adjusting  to  the  academic  world  with 
its  restrictions  and  its  freedoms.  Their  positions 
demand  sacrifice  and  service  but  are  greatly  cherished. 
Seldom  do  we  have  need  of  as  many  persons  as  are 
qualified  and  who  desire  to  be  Junior  Counselors. 

3.  Selected  Senior  Women  meet  once  each  week  with 
a group  of  ten  Freshmen  women.  These  meetings  offer 
opportunities  for  the  freshmen  to  ask  questions  about 
the  "problems  of  the  week".  The  meetings  are  also 
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opportunities  for  the  Senior  Women  to  develop 
program  planned  by  the  Dean  of  Women  for  the 
social  and  moral  development  of  women  on  campus. 

4.  Freshmen  orientation  groups  of  20  people 
with  two  student  leaders  and  one  faculty  adviser. 

These  groups  meet  once  a week  for  approximately 
6 to  $ weeks  and  are  most  successful.  The  discus- 
sions are  carefully  planned,  but  are  flexible  enough 
to  allow  for  complete  reorganization  if  student  needs 
indicate  such  is  necessary.  The  students  (upper  class) 
lead  the  discussions  after  special  training  and  the 
faculty  advisees  are  largely  resource  people  for  the 
leaders . 

5.  Freshmen  are  signed  up  on  their  schedule  cards 
for  compulsory  "freshmen  conference"  one  hour  a week 
at  a set  hour,  and  these  meetings  occur  throughout 
the  first  semester.  With  230  freshmen  we  have  half 
the  group  at  8 a.m.  Friday  morning  and  half  at  1:30  p.m. 
Friday  afternoon,  making  duplicate  programs  for  each 
group,  on  academic  matters,  how  to  study  lectures, 
manners,  college  traditions,  how  to  get  along  with 
people,  lecturers,  etc.  For  years  we  had  Senior 
Counselors  and  changed  to  Sophomore  Counselors  a few 
years  ago  to  good  advantage. 

6.  We  use  the  assembly  period  also  (twice  a week) 
as  a means  of  orientation.  Our  view  is  that  orienta- 
tion which  is  concentrated  into  a week  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  is  practically  worthless.  It  is  continual 
guidance  through  the  entire  four  years  that  we  need. 

7.  Our  school  is  small;  we  do  not  plan  to  exceed 
an  enrollment  of  500  in  the  undergraduate  school.  Each 
faculty  member  has  his  own  office  and  plans  on  certain 
hours  daily  when  students  are  free  to  consult  him  re- 
garding any  type  of  problem.  We  have  found  this  close 
bond  between  faculty  and  students  the  most  vital  part 
of  our  orientation  program.  No  amount  of  planned 
professional  orientation  can  accomplish  what  students 
gain  by  this  understanding  counselling  with  consecrated 
men  and  women. 


1 


II.  ADVISORY  METHODS 


1.  Best  single  feature  is  division  of  Freshmen 
into  groups  of  25  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  a 
Freshmen  Faculty  Advisor  plus  a student  adviser. 
Groups  are  homogeneous  by  curriculum  choices. 
Business:  (1)  group  conferences  plus  (2)  individual 

interviews.  Freshmen  welcome  opportunity  to  get  into 
direct  contact  with  representatives  of  their  several 
fields . 


2.  Throughout  the  freshmen  year  the  advisor 
"processes"  the  student.  This  means  to  find  out 
thoroughly  about  his  interests,  abilities,  and 
personality,  and  to  straighthen  him  out  in  work 
habits  and  personality.  At  the  end  of  the  freshmen 
year  the  student  is  examined  to  see  if  he  has  "jelled1* 
in  interests  and  adjusted  himself  to  college  and  to 
his  program.  If  so,  he  is  "passed  up"  to  an  upper 
level  advisor,  if  not,  he  is  kept  by  the  freshman 
advisor  until  he  is  ready. 

The  only  two  distinctive  features  are  (1)  an 
emphasis  upon  a mimeographed  "Guide  to  Freshmen 
Advisors"  giving  at  great  length  all  pertinent 
information  to  aid  the  advisors  in  their  advising, 
and  (2)  a spirit.  I really  believe  we  have  finally 
instilled  into  the  advisors  that  they  are  to  advance 
and  protect  the  interests  of  their  advisees,  not  to 
recruit  majors  for  the  particular  departments  in 
which  they  teach. 

3.  Academic  Advisors  are  defined  as  follows  in 
our  Faculty  Legislation: 

For  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  For  each  entering 
class  there  shall  be  seven  or  more  academic  advisers, 
at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  faculty 
who  are  teachers  of  academic  subjects.  The  remainder 
of  the  advisers  shall  be  drawn  from  such  offices  as 
those  of  the  academic  dean,  the  board  of  admissions 
or  the  registrar.  One  of  the  faculty  members  shall 
be  chief  adviser.  The  advisers  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  academic  dean  after  consultation  with  the  president, 
and  the  plan  shall  be  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  academic  dean. 

The  advisers  of  each  class,  together  with  the 
academic  dean,  the  dean  of  residence,  and  the  director 
of  admissions  shall  hold  regular  meetings.  The  chief 
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adviser  of  the  class  shall  act  as  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  administration  and  faculty  may  be  in- 
vited for  consultation.  The  two  groups  of  advisers 
shall  meet  together  to  discuss  matters  of  policy  in 
regard  to  academic  advising  ....  The  duty  of  the 
advisors  shall  be  the  supervision  of  the  academic 
program  and  general  progress  of  the  freshman  and  of 
the  sophomore  until  the  time  for  arranging  schedules 
for  the  junior  year... Every  student  has  a conference 
three  times  a year  at  least  with  her  adviser;  low 
grade  students  are  seen  more  often.  All  students 
are  made  to  feel  free  to  consult  their  advisers  at 
any  time  in  their  regular  office  hours  held  two  or 
more  half  days  a week. 

The  Freshman  advisory  system  is  purely  voluntary. 
Freshman  Advisors  are  appointed  by  the  Freshman  Dean. 

The  factors  taken  into  considera tion  in  the  assigning 
of  advisors  are  that  the  advisor  must  be  if  possible 
one  of  the  advisee’s  teachers  in  a subject  in  which 
the  Freshman  has  indicated  an  interest.  In  this  way 
a natural  relationship  is  established  and  the  advisor 
is  sure  to  get  to  know  her  advisee  well  through  the 
constant  contact  that  the  classroom  gives  and  the 
opportunity  for  chats  before  and  after,  or  for  the 
making  of  appointments.  It  alleviates  the  strained 
relations  caused  by  the  making  of  formal  appointments. 

The  only  scheduled  appointment  the  freshman  has  with 
her  advisor  is  on  the  day  of  her  arrival  when  she 
talks  over  courses  and  makes  her  acquaintance  in  general. 
After  that  first  meeting  further  interviews  outside  of 
the  classroom  are  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
The  Faculty  advisor  usually  invites  her  advisees  singly 
or  in  small  groups  to  her  apartment  fairly  early  in  the 
year. 

4.  The  Dean  of  Freshman  begins  to  have  acquaint- 
ance conferences  immediately  after  the  programs  are 
settled.  These  conferences  serve  to  anticipate 
problems  as  well  as  to  afford  a natural  contact  to 
replace  a "call  to  the  Dean’s  office”  when  letters 
from  parents  or  other  sources  indicate  problems  exist. 
Since  the  freshmen  think  of  them  only  as  acquaintance 
conferences  and  do  not  expect  to  be  called  in  any  order, 
the  surprise  and  fear  element  are  eliminated.  Without 
the  student  knowing  it,  they  are  actually  called  in 
according  to  categories  possible  health,  social  or 
academic  adjustment  problems,  Scholarship  students,  etc. 


f. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks  Freshmen  on 
Academic  Probation  have  a conference  with  the  Dean 
of  Freshmen,  again  if  necessary  just  before  Christmas 
and  just  before  the  midyear  examinations.  Freshmen 
on  academic  probation  at  midyears  have  a conference 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

5.  A copy  of  a letter  sent  to  incoming  Freshmen. 
By  the  time  they  arrive  at  College  they  know: 

1.  The  courses  they  are  going  to  take 

2.  The  names  of  their  advisers 
3 . The  names  of  their  roommates 

The  Freshmen  Advisory  Council  is  very  active.  The 
members  have  been  picked  for  their  interest  in  young 
men  as  well  as  for  experience  in  counseling. 

6.  Student  assistants  are  chosen  by  the  faculty 
advisers,  each  adviser  selecting  an  assistant  from 
the  junior  class.  The  students  consider  being  chosen 
as  a junior  assistant  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  honors 
which  can  be  attained.  Never  has  a student  failed  in 
the  performance  of  her  duties  during  the  period  of 
Freshmen  Week  and  most  of  them  have  functioned  well 
during  the  year. 


III.  COURSES 


1.  Our  class  called  Mental  Hygiene  (Freshmen 
Orientation)  has  proved  most  valuable  in  assisting 
students  in  becoming  adjusted  in  various  areas  of 
college  life,  such  as  religious,  social,  educational. 
This  year  we  are  adding  a 2 hour  no-credit  course 
for  all  students  who  receive  inferior  grades  in  two 
or  more  subjects  to  assist  in  study  technioues  and 
adjustments . 

2.  The  University  of  ...  has  an  orientation 
course  entitled  Orientation  1 and  2.  This  course 
is  one  hour  each  semester  and  carries  one  hour 
academic  credit.  All  students  are  required  to  take 
Orientation  1,  and  all  but  veteran  or  G.I.  students 
to  take  Orientation  2.  Orientation  1 has  as  its 
content  introduction  to  the  University,  history, 
traditions,  practices,  procedures,  degrees,  quality 
points,  attendance,  and  so  forth,  explained  to  fresh- 
men. During  this  course  they  also  take  orientation 
tests  and  inventories.  The  course  is  made  up  of 
units  on  how  to  study,  how  to  budget  time,  manners, 
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and  organization  of  the  University. 

Orientation  2 has  as  its  content  the  study  of 
the  occupations  developing  out  of  a degree  in  the 
several  colleges.  An  accumulative  personnel  folder 
is  started  in  the  first  semester  and  additions  are 
made  to  it  throughout  the  student’s  life.  The  fresh- 
men student’s  orientation  teacher  is  also  his  academic 
adviser  for  the  first  year. 

3.  Programs  for  sophomore  year  are  selected  in 
the  spring.  Freshmen  have  voluntary  conferences  with 
the  Dean  of  Freshmen,  with  the  advisors  and  with  Heads 
of  Departments  in  whose  subjects  they  are  interested 
to  major.  Uusually  the  Dean  of  Freshmen,  who  has  to 
approve  all  final  programs,  puts  up  a sign  for  con- 
ferences with  individual  freshmen  after  giving  general 
lecture  on  program  choosing.  Usually  100%  sign  up. 


IV.  CORRESPONDENCE  METHODS 


1.  A series  of  six  booklets  which  describe  various 
phases  of  college  life  are  sent  every  two  weeks  through- 
out the  summer  to  new  students.  Students  write  some 

of  the  material;  faculty  working  in  specific  areas, 
others.  They  are  illustrated  with  line  drawings  and 
are  written  in  chatty,  casual  manner. 

2.  The  Freshmen  Guide  Program  Planning  is  a book- 
let outlining  the  freshmen  program  in  each  department 

( requirements )( recommendations , electives  open  to 
freshmen)  with  a list  of  possible  vocational  or  pro- 
fessional objectives  for  a major  in  that  department 
listed  on  the  opposite  page.  The  introductory  state- 
ment gives  general  advice  about  program  planning. 
Students  are  asked  to  make  out  tentative  programs  in 
advance  after  studying  the  booklet  and  th*e  catalogue. 
After  arrival  at  college  they  have  individual  confer- 
ences with  their  faculty  advisors  and  opportunities  to 
talk  with  anyone  who  can  be  helpful  on  any  particular 
problem  - the  Dean,  the  Vocational  Director,  Chairman 
of  Department  - this  plan  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

3.  Counselors  are  assigned  as  soon  as  student 
indicates  intent  to  enter.  Counselors  write  personal 
letters  and  carry  on  a pre-entry  correspondence. 
Counselors  meet  with  Director  of  Guidance  regularly 
so  that  program  is  an  ever-developing  one. 
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4-  The  student  counselors  (Junior  Counselors) 
for  Freshmen  write  to  them  before  they  arrive  on  the 
campus.  This  is  an  effort  to  establish  some  human 
contact  between  the  institution  and  the  incoming 
student  who  is  new  to  college  life.  We  feel  this 
practice  has  had  definite  value  in  creating  good 
attitudes  towards  College  and  relieving  some  of  the 
anxieties  of  neophytes.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  new  students  respond  and  a correspondence 
develops  prior  to  arrival  on  the  campus.  The  value 
of  this  relationship  depends  naturally  upon  a careful 
selection  of  Junior  (student)  counsellors. 

5.  Our  Sponsor  Program  is  a well  organized  program, 
including  meetings  for  selected  sponsors  to  prepare 
them  for  their  role.  As  a result  of  these  meetings 
a news  letter  is  prepared  for  all  incoming  students 
and  sent  to  the  incoming  women  during  the  summer.  We 
have  found  this  to  be  a particularly  effective  techni- 
que technique.  The  news  letter  is  finally  prepared 
and  mailed  by  our  Sophomore  Service  Committee. 


V.  MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Our  staff  neurologist  interviews  every  entrant 
during  the  medical  examination  and  calls  back  later  for 
individual  conference  those  who  seem  to  have  personality 
problems  - stuttering,  introversion,  awkwardness,  etc. 

2.  We  feel  that  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  our  program  is  the  fact  that  students 
are  represented  on  the  Personnel  Committee.  They 
present  papers  and  make  suggestions  which  are  often 
helpful • 

3.  Only  unique  feature  is  fact  that  registration 
takes  place  by  an  assignment-date  system  over  the 
month  preceding  beginning  of  instruction  - thus,  as 

a metropolitan  school,  we  do  not  have  students  all 
on  campus  at  one  time  until  the  actual  beginning  of 
registration . 

4.  We  have  300  boarding  students  and  200  who  live 
in  their  own  homes.  For  our  orientation  program  we  are 
inviting  our  day  freshmen  to  live  in  the  dormitories 
with  the  freshmen  boarders.  We  feel  this  will  bring 
them  closer  together  for  the  whole  college  year. 

5.  The  ...  opens  its  cabins  and  its  Camp  to 
Freshmen  the  week  before  college  on  a voluntary  basis. 
Last  year  SO  Freshmen  attended.  I am  hoping  that  a 
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larger  number  may  attend  next  Fall.  Because  of  the 
facilities  and  ...  situation  this  is,  1 think,  a 
really  unique  opportunity  which  we  wish  to  take 
fullest  advantage  of.  I am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
the  most  valuable  step  in  our  orientation  process 
and  only  regret  that  the  whole  class  cannot  take 
advantage  of  it , 

6.  Our  plan  of  associate  membership  in  College 
House  for  students  living  outside  the  residence  halls 
is  unique  in  that  the  College  House  replaces  the  class 
organization  of  most  schools  as  a focus  for  social  and 
recreational  activities. 

7.  We  have  a practice  of  arranging  a Freshmen  Tea 
in  the  President’s  office  where  the  president  of  the 
college  receives  the  Freshmen  and  talks  with  them 
individually.  This  tea  is  scheduled  during  the  second 
week  of  the  fall  quarter.  It  gives  the  president  an 
opportunity  to  greet  the  students  in  a little  more 
personal  way  than  can  be  done  at  the  President’s 
Reception  where  all  students  and  faculty  members  are 
invited. 

This  activity  is  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  upper 
classmen  designated  as  Student  Mentors,  together  with 
a faculty  committee  serving  as  hosts  and  hostesses. 

The  Freshmen  are  scheduled  to  report  in  groups  of 
convenient  size  which  are  arranged  in  alphbetical  order. 

8.  The  outstanding  event  of  Freshmen  Week  is 
probably  the  Freshmen  Banquet  which  takes  place  the 
first  night  the  students  are  on  campus. 

It  is  sponsored  and  paid  for  by  Student  Council ♦ 

One  thousand  students  are  seated  at  tables  (flowers 
and  candlelight).  The  Director  of  Admissions  ’’turns 
them  over*  to  the  president  who  speaks  and  who  intro- 
duces the  members  of  his  staff.  A very  nice  affair'. 

The  all-college  sing  and  President’s  Reception 
goes  over  well’. 

9.  Our  class  dinner  for  all  new  students,  faculty 
advisors  and  their  husbands  or  wives  and  administrative 
officials  is  a fine  way  to  welcome,  formally,  and 
introduce  large  groups  to  each  other.  At  this  time 
the  Alumni  secretary  welcomes  the  new  class  to  Alumni 
ranks  as  of  4 years  later  and  the  President  of  the 
College  presents  the  class  a class  song  whose  words  he 
has  written  for  them’. 
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10.  Perhaps  the  most  unique  feature  in  ... 
orientation  program  is  the  Sunday  afternoon  vesper 
service  in  which  all  the  participants  are  new 
students.  At  the  roll  call  the  evening  before 
the  director  of  the  conservatory  passes  blanks 
and  asks  for  information  concerning  abilities, 

and  from  those  arranges  a program.  It  has  always 
proved  a very  acceptable  program  and  is  a means 
of  creating  friendship  and  good  will  in  the  new- 
class  . 

11.  ...  Picnic  and  tour  of  the  city  in  chartered 
busses.  Big  Sisters  and  Big  Brothers  escort  freshmen. 
Presidents  of  all  organizations  explain  nature  of 
their  groups  and  how  to  join.  Group  singing  around 

a camp  fire  in  city  park  help  freshmen  feel  they 
belong  to  college  as  college  songs  and  traditions 
are  sung  and  related. 

Faculty  Mixer  - faculty  entertain  freshmen.  Crazy 
jingles  about  each  faculty  member  are  read  as  he  steps 
out  of  a book  frame.  Organized  games  with  faculty  as 
captains  of  teams  help  freshmen  get  to  know  faculty 
as  humans. 

12.  In  April  each  year  the  Student  Senate  repre- 
senting the  student  body  announces  through  the  student 
paper  that  students  are  requested  to  write  out  and 
place  in  a designated  box  any  suggestions  they  may 
have  for  the  -freshmen  Orientation  program  for  next 
year.  These  are  collected  and  evaluated.  The  Senate 
and  Orientation  Committee  work  together  to  select  50 
men  and  50  women,  who  are  interested  and  willing  to 
work,  as  freshmen  advisers  for  the  next  year.  They 
take  formal  training  conducted  by  Dean  of  Women  and 
Guidance  Counselor  and  the  program  for  the  following 
year  is  worked  out . As  the  program  is  developing 

any  faculty  member  or  student  group  who  might  be 
involved  in  carrying  out  the  program  is  invited  to 
come  into  the  planning;  (Head  of  music  department, 

Head  of  Speech  and  Drama,  Librarian,  Head  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education  Department,  all  house  counselors, 
president,  Religious  Organization  Council,  president 
student  Union,  etc. 

Pre-registration  orientation  is  effective.  Various 
divisions  of  the  school  invite  High  School  Seniors  to 
the  campus  for  their  Traditional  day  programs  which 
includes  a meeting  with  these  students  to  tell  them 
about  the  curricula  offered  in  their  division  and  what 
occupation  the  training  equips  them  for. 
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VI.  SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL 

An  outstanding  feature  of  this  survey  from  the  writer’s 
point  of  view  was  the  interest  taken  by  the  respondents  in  send- 
ing informative  letters  and  supplementary  material  in  connection 
with  practices  at  their  institution. 

A frequency  listing  of  the  material  will  be  shown  below: 


1.  Miscellaneous  printed  material  35 

2.  Freshmen  week  booklets  and  printed 

material  27 

3.  Student  handbooks  22 

4.  Bulletins  13 

5.  Catalogues  14 

6.  Special  letters  to  students  12 

7.  Mimeographed  material  to  faculty  10 

3.  Testing  Programs  9 

9.  Orientation  Course  material  9 


. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


1 . SUMMARY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  as  follows: 

a.  to  make  a survey  of  the  practices  being  used  in 
selective  liberal  arts  colleges  for  orientation 
of  college  freshmen. 

b.  to  determine  to  what  extent  these  practices  are 
being  used. 

c.  to  know  which  practices  are  considered  to  be  the 
most  valuable. 

d.  to  learn  who  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  such  a program. 

e.  to  discover  any  unusual  practices  which  are  not 
common  knowledge,  end  which  would  prove  valuable 
to  others  in  like  circumstances. 

f.  to  evaluate  the  practices  used  in  this  survey,  and 

to  make  the  results  available  to  those  persons  charg- 
ed with  the  responsibility  of  student  orientation. 

Because  it  would  not  be  possible  nor  practical  to  obtain 
this  information  from  personal  interviews  the  inquiry  form  was 
chosen.  The  selection  of  liberal  arts  colleges  for  participa- 
tion in  this  survey  was  accomplished  by  contacting  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  each  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  Canal  Zone, 
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Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa.  Reference  was  also  made 
to  Goodt s Directory  of  School  and  Colleges,  and  to  the  1946-47 
Educational  Director. 

Letters  were  sent  to  the  presidents  of  268  colleges 
inviting  them  to  participate  in  this  survey.  From  this  number, 
inquiry  forms  were  sent  to  253  persons  designated  by  the 
president.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  or  172  inquiry  forms  were 
returned  in  time  to  tabulate  the  material.  Appendix  E shows 
the  number  of  states  and  the  geographical  areas  represented 
in  this  study. 


Table  VI  (p.  32)  and  Table  XVII  (p.  70)  present  the 
orientation  items  arranged  in  rank  order  of  frequency.  These 
items  are  employed  by  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  colleges 
responding.  Below  are  listed  the  areas  in  order  of  emphasis: 

1.  Tests  and  inventories 

2.  Advisors  and  courses 

3.  Induction  program  practices 

4.  Organizations-athletics-social  functions 

5.  Degree  requirements 

6.  Personnel  services 

7.  Physical  set-up  of  college 

8.  History  and  traditions  of  college 

9.  Student  help 

10.  Dormitory  life 

11.  Fees 

12.  Awards 
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Part  III  of  the  inquiry  form  dealt  with  administrative 
areas.  The  tabulations  showed  that  the  orientation  programs 
were  conducted  by  varied  personnel,  including  administrative 
officials,  faculty  and  students. 

Part  IV  of  the  inquiry  form  requested  the  respondents 
to  describe  one  or  more  techniques  unusually  effective  in  their 
situation.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  those  answering  described 
one,  two  and  in  some  cases  three  practices.  It  was  possible 
to  place  these  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Counseling 

2.  Advisory  methods 

3 . Courses 

4.  Correspondence  methods 

5.  Miscellaneous  activities  associated  with  the 
orientation  program 

The  amount  of  supplementary  material  sent  by  respondents 
was  very  helpful  and  encouraging.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
colleges  participating  in  the  study  sent  some  type  of  material. 


II.  CONCLUSIONS 

From  this  survey  it  seemed  possible  to  state  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1.  To  produce  a truly  educated  and  happy  individual, 
adjustment  must  be  attained  in  the  educational, 
vocational,  and  social-personal  areas. 
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2.  The  orientation  program  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  every  college  program. 

3 . The  orientation  program  should  be  continuous 
throughout  the  first  semester  at  least,  but 
preferably  throughout  the  entire  year. 

4.  The  induction  pro  grain  for  freshmen  should  not  be 
used  as  an  end  in  itself. 

5.  The  orientation  program  should  be  directed  by 
properly  trained  persons  in  guidance  work, 
supplemented  by  interested  faculty  members. 

6.  Conferences  should  be  arranged  between  the  pro- 
fessional and  the  non-professional  staffs. 

7.  Leadership  training  courses  should  be  conducted  for 
upper  class  students  who  wish  to  assist  with  the 
program . 

$.  Imparting  different  kinds  of  orientation  information 
is  used  extensively  by  liberal  arts  colleges. 

9.  Considerable  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  individual 
abilities  and  interests  through  testing  programs. 

10.  Tests  and  inventory  scores  are  used  by  a majority 
for  educational  planning,  placement  in  courses, 
occupational  planning,  and  personal  adjustment. 

11.  Through  tests  most  colleges  make  an  effort  to  secure 
information  concerning  incoming  students  in  the 
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11.  following  areas: 

a.  intelligence 

b.  academic  achievement 

c.  special  aptitudes 

d.  interests 

e.  personality 

12.  In  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  colleges,  the 
deans  of  women  and  men  assume  the  main  responsibil- 
ity for  the  orientation  program. 

13.  Faculty  and  upper  class  student  participation  in 
the  orientation  program  is  not  only  a desirable 
but  a very  valuable,  useful,  and  satisfactory  plan. 

14.  Intensive  research  is  needed  in  the  ares  of  medical 
and  physical  examinations  so  that  a much  more 
adequate  system  of  checking  on  the  health  of  the 
students  is  developed. 

15.  The  Orientation  program  as  conducted  at  the  present 
time  has  by  no  means  fulfilled  the  goals  of 
guidance . 

16.  The  organization  of  an  orientation  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  colleges  of  the  same  type  and  same 
enrollment  would  be  an  excellent  contribution  to 
the  field  of  guidance. 

To  complete  a study  of  this  kind  it  seems  appropriate  to 
quote  a statement  expressed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  which  is  very 
applicable  to  all  those  persons  working  with  youth  in  our 
liberal  arts  colleges. 


"The  leading  object  of  government  is  to  clear 
the  paths  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all;  to  afford 
an  unfettered  start  and  a fair  chance  in  the  race 
of  life.*1 

III.  LIMITATIONS 

The  writer  definitely  recognizes  that  there  are  inherent 
limitations  in  a study  of  this  type.  Some  of  these  limitations 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  respondent  in  checking  practices  is  unable  to 
clarify  the  particular  use  of  these  practices  in 
his  situation. 

2.  The  value  attached  to  the  practices  by  the  respondent 
should  not  be  viewed  as  the  value  attached  to  the 
same  practices  by  students.  Other  studies  have  shown 
that  there  is  a wide  discrepancy  between  what 
services  administrators  say  are  offered  and  those 
which  students  agree  they  are  receiving. 

3.  Conclusions  for  a study  of  this  nature  are  based 

on  the  number  of  colleges  reporting  in  each  category. 
Therefore,  how  much  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 
significant  differences  between  percentages  reported 
for  the  colleges  must  be  realized.  Would  the  differ- 
ences be  real  if  more  colleges  were  added  in  the  same 
category? 

1.  Leslie  L.  Chisholm,  Guidance  of  Youth  in  the 
Secondary  School , American  Book  Co.  - 1945,  New  York. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


WOMEN* S COLLEGE  OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 


WORCESTER  3,  MASSACHUSETTS 


M.  HAZEL  HUGHES 

Director  of  Student  Activities 


May  29,  1947 


(Commissioner  of  Education) 


Dear 

A survey  on  "Orientation  Practices  of  Liberal 
Arts  Colleges  for  Freshman  Men  and  Women”  will  be 
conducted  this  summer.  As  head  of  the  education 
of  your  state,  I am  contacting  you  for  whatever 
help  you  might  be  able  to  render.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  you  to  send  me  a list  of  the  liberal 
arts  colleges  in  your  state  (either  private  or 
state  supported)  which  you  feel  have  a worthwhile 
program'. 

I am  particularly  interested  in  obtaining 
this  list  at  your  earliest  convenience  and  will  be 
happy  to  send  you  the  results  of  the  survey  for 
the  country  if  you  so  desire. 


Cordially  yours, 


MHH/M 


M.  Hazel  Hughes 


■ 1 • l • 

c 
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APPENDIX  B. 


WOMEN’S  COLLEGE  OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 
WORCESTER  3,  MASSACHUSETTS 

M.  HAZEL  HUGHES 

Director  of  Student  Activities 

February  12,  1948 


(President  of  College) 

Dear 

Within  a short  time  I am  planning  to  make  a survey 
on  Freshman  Orientation  Practices  in  selected  Liberal 
Colleges . 

(Commissioner  of  Education) 
has  recommended  (Name  of  College) 

As  one  from  which  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  perti- 
nent information  and  has  referred  me  to  you.  If  it  does 
not  inconvenience  you  I would  appreciate  having  the  in- 
formation on  the  enclosed  form.  The  results  of  such  a 
survey  should  prove  valuable  to  all  persons  guiding 
college  youth. 

I will  be  very  grateful  for  as  prompt  a reply  as  is 
possible.  Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  cooperation. 

Cordially  yours, 

Enclosure 

MHH/M  M.  Hazel  Hughes 


WOMEN'S  COLLEGE  OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 
WORCESTER  3,  MASSACHUSETTS 

M.  HAZEL  HUGHES 

Director  of  Student  Activities 

(Form  enclosed  to  President) 

Person  to  whom  Inquiry  Form  should  be  sent: 

Name : 

Title: 

College : 

State : 


VJ1 


; • 
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APPENDIX  C. 


WOMEN’S  COLLEGE  OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 


WORCESTER  3,  MASSACHUSETTS 


M.  HAZEL  HUGHES 

Director  of  Student  Activities 


May  7,  1943 


(To  Person  suggested  by  President) 


Dear 

(Name  of  President)  has  given 

me  your  name  as  the  person  who  is  most  qualified  to 
check  the  enclosed  inquiry  form.  Because  the 
results  of  this  survey  will  be  very  valuable  to 
all  of  us  working  with  college  students,  we  would 
appreciate  your  handling  of  the  form  as  soon  as 
you  can  conveniently  do  so.  If  possible,  we 
would  like  all  returns  not  later  than  May  20th. 
However,  if  this  is  impossible  won’t  you  please 
send  it  when  you  can? 

If  you  wish  a copy  of  the  results  we  will  be 
happy  to  send  them  to  you  if  you  so  request. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  at  this  very  busy 
time  of  the  college  year. 


Cordially  yours, 


MHH/M 


M.  Hazel  Hughes 


Enclosure 
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Freshman  Orientation  Practices  In  Selected  Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

Orientation  is  interpreted  as  “any  device  used  to 
help  the  college  freshman  make  a satisfactory  ad- 
justment to  the  college  environment.” 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Name  of  College  City State  

Student  Enrollment:  1947-1948  (Full-time) 

Men  

IV  omen  

Total  

Number  on  staff  (teaching  and  administrative,  but  not  including  clerical  

Name  of  person  filling  out  this  inquiry  form  


Survey  Conducted  by 

M.  Hazel  Hughes 
Clark  University 
950  Main  Street 
Worcester  3,  Massachusetts 


I.  IMPARTING  INFORMATION 


Directions : Certain  kinds  of  information  about  the  college  are  mentioned  in  the  following  statements.  Please  check 
(\/)  the  kinds  of  information  which  are  imparted  in  connection  with  the  orientation  program  in  your  college. 


1.  Students  are  provided  with  information  about 


( 

) 

a.  the  history  of  the  institution 

( 

) 

b.  its  customs  and  traditions 

( 

) 

2.  Students  are  made  acquainted  with  the  locations  of 

dormitories,  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries. 

special  services  and  other  units  and  facilities  which 

make  up  the  institution. 

3.  Provisions  are  made  for  informing  students  about  the  following: 

( 

) 

a. 

course  offerings 

( 

) 

b. 

major  fields  of  study  or  concentration 

( 

) 

c. 

the  marking  system 

( 

) 

d. 

degree  requirements 

( 

) 

e. 

rules  concerning  class  attendance 

( 

) 

f. 

rules  and  regulations  concerning  dormitory  living 

( 

) 

g- 

examinations 

( 

) 

h. 

college  fees  and  expenses 

( 

) 

i. 

the  alumni 

( 

) 

j- 

prizes  and  awards 

4.  Students  are  given  specific  information  about  student  personnel  services  including 

( 

) 

a. 

counseling  service 

( 

) 

b. 

placement  service 

( 

) 

c. 

student  health  service 

( 

) 

d. 

other  personnel  services  (please  specify)  

5.  Students  are  made  acquainted  with 
( ) a.  forms  of  scholarship  aid  and  how  to  obtain  this  aid 

( ) b.  opportunities  for  self-help 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


6.  Students  are  given  specific  information  about 

a.  student  organizations 

b.  recreational  facilities 

c.  athletic  programs  and  activities 

d.  social  activities 

e.  student  publications 

f.  other  extra-curricular  activities  (please  specify) 


II.  ORIENTATION  PRACTICES 

Directions : Below  are  brief  descriptions  of  practices  that  have  been  used  in  some  colleges  to  assist  in  the  orienta- 
tion and  guidance  of  students. 

1.  Please  check  (\/)  in  column  1 the  practices  which  are  employed  in  your  college. 

2.  In  column  2 please  check  (\/)  the  practices  employed  which  you  consider  to  be  of  greatest  value  in  achieving 
your  objectives. 

3.  In  column  3 please  check  (\/)  the  practices  employed  which  you  consider  to  be  of  secondary  value. 

Practice  Used  Statement  of  Practice  Greatest  Value  Secondary  Value 

(1)  (2)  (3) 


( ) 1.  Handbooks  containing  information  of  interest  to  ( ) ( ) 

incoming  students  are  provided  for  freshmen. 

( ) 2.  Printed  material  other  than  handbooks  providing  ( ) ( ) 

orientation  information  are  distributed  to  students. 

(Please  indicate  nature  of  this  material.) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 

( ) 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


3.  In  the  freshman  year  students  customarily  indicate 
their  choice  of  college  courses 

a.  for  the  freshman  year  only 

b.  for  all  years  of  college 

c.  for  another  period  (please  specify) 


4.  Students  are  assisted  in  the  selection  of  courses 
through  individual  conferences 

a.  with  faculty  advisors 

b.  with  advisors  in  the  admissions  office 

c.  with  college  counselors 

d.  with  some  other  functionary  (please  indicate) 


5.  A medical  and  physical  examination  is  given  every 
incoming  student 

a.  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  college  year 

b.  some  time  during  the  freshman  year 

c.  before  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  freshman 
year 

6.  Medical  examinations  are  conducted  by 

a.  the  college  physician 

b.  the  student’s  family  physician 

7.  Reports  on  medical  examinations  are  made  available 
to  counselors  or  advisors 

a.  for  all  students  in  a routine  manner 

b.  for  selected  students  who  present  special 
health  conditions 

c.  for  only  those  students  about  whom  counsel- 
ors or  advisors  inquire 

8.  The  findings  of  medical  and  physical  examinations 

a.  are  made  known  to  the  student 

b.  are  not  made  known  to  the  student 

9.  The  orientation  of  transfer  students  entering  the  col- 
lege as  upper  classmen  is  conducted 

a.  as  part  of  the  freshman  orientation  program 

b.  separate  from  the  freshman  orientation  pro- 
gram 

10.  The  college  participates  in  high  school  programs 
planned  to  inform  pupils  about  the  college.  Forms  of 
participation  include: 

a.  sending  speakers  to  high  school  assemblies 

b.  sharing  in  “college  days”  at  the  high  school 

c.  “open  house”  at  the  college 

d.  other  procedures  (please  describe) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 

( ) 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 

( ) 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


II.  ORIENTATION  PRACTICES 

Directions : Below  are  brief  descriptions  of  practices  that  have  been  used  in  some  colleges  to  assist  in  the  orienta- 
tion and  guidance  of  students. 

1.  Please  check  (\/)  >n  column  1 the  practices  which  are  employed  in  your  college. 

2.  In  column  2 please  check  (\/)  the  practices  employed  which  you  consider  to  be  of  greatest  value  in  achieving 
your  objectives. 

3.  In  column  3 please  check  (\/)  the  practices  employed  which  you  consider  to  be  of  secondary  value. 

Practice  Used  Statement  of  Practice  Greatest  Value  Secondary  Value 

(1)  (2)  (3) 


( 

) 

11. 

The  “big  sister”  plan  whereby  upper  class  students 
are  paired  with  incoming  students  for  orientation 
purposes  is  operative. 

( 

) 

( 

) 

12. 

A special  “induction  period”  for  freshmen  students 
is  planned 

( 

) 

a.  at  the  college 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

b.  at  camp 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

c.  at  some  other  center  (please  specify) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

13. 

An  “induction  period”  for  transfer  students  is 
planned 

( 

) 

( 

) 

a.  at  the  college 

( 

) 

( 

) 

b.  at  camp 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

c.  at  some  other  center  (please  specify) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

) 

d.  with  freshmen 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

e.  without  freshmen 

( 

) 

( 

) 

14. 

The  length  of  the  induction  period  is  

days  (please  specify  number) 

This  induction  period  is  considered 
( )a.  about  right 
( )b.  too  long 
( )c.  too  short 

15. 

A special  orientation  course  on  college  life  and  prob- 
lems is  offered 

( 

) 

a.  for  all  freshman  students 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

b.  for  selected  groups  of  freshmen 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

c.  as  an  elective  course 

( 

1 

( 

) 

( 

) 

d.  as  a required  course 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

e.  on  some  other  plan  (please  describe  other 

( 

) 

( 

) 

variations)  

16. 

Each  new  student  is  assigned  to 

( 

) 

a.  a faculty  advisor 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

b.  a counselor  (trained  guidance  worker) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

c.  other  guidance  officer  (please  indicate  title) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

17. 

Students  are  informed  of  their  advisors  or  counselors 

( 

) 

a.  before  the  opening  of  college 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

b.  at  the  time  of  registration 

( 

) 

( 

) 

18. 

The  method  of  assigning  students  to  advisors  or 
counselors  is 

( 

) 

a.  bv  the  student’s  field  of  concentration 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

b.  by  some  non-selective  system  intended  only  to 

( 

) 

( 

) 

provide  equal  distribution  of  students 

( 

) 

( 

) 

c.  by  student’s  stated  preference 

( 

) 

( 

) 

d.  by  some  other  method  (please  describe) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

19. 

The  same  advisor  or  counselor  ordinarily  continues 
with  the  student  through 

( 

) 

a.  the  freshman  year 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

b.  the  sophomore  year 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

c.  the  junior  year 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

d.  the  senior  vear 

/ 

V 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

e.  some  other  period  (please  indicate) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

II.  ORIENTATION  PRACTICES 

Directions : Below  are  brief  descriptions  of  practices  that  have  been  used  in  some  colleges  to  assist  in  the  orienta- 
tion and  guidance  of  students. 

1.  Please  check  (\/)  in  column  1 the  practices  which  are  employed  in  your  college. 

2.  In  column  2 please  check  (\/)  the  practices  employed  which  you  consider  to  be  of  greatest  value  in  achieving 
your  objectives. 

3.  In  column  3 please  check  (\/)  the  practices  employed  which  you  consider  to  be  of  secondary  value. 


Practice 

0) 

Used 

Statement  of  Practice 

Greatest  Value 
(2) 

Secondary  Value 

(3) 

( ) 

20. 

One  or  more  interviews  to  check  on  the  student’s 
adjustment  to  college  and  general  progress  are  sched- 
uled for  all  students  during  their  freshman  year  with 
a.  trained  counselors 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( ) 

b. 

faculty  advisors 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( ) 

c. 

college  dean 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( ) 

d. 

dean  of  men 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( ) 

e. 

dean  of  women 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( ) 

f. 

other  personnel  worker  (please  give  title) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

21.  As  a part  of  the  orientation  program  the  following 


events  are  arranged : 

( ) a.  faculty  teas  ( ) 

( ) b.  student  teas  ( ) 

( ) c.  dances  ( ) 

( ) d.  athletic  events  ( ) 

( ) e.  open  meeting  of  organizations  ( ) 

( ) f.  dramatic  performances  ( ) 

( ) g.  concerts  or  musicales  ( ) 

( ) h.  picnics  ( ) 

( ) i.  tours  of  the  city  ( ) 

( ) j.  receptions  ( ) 


22.  A systematic  effort  is  made  to  secure  through  the  use 
of  tests  and  inventories  information  about  incoming 
students  in  the  following  areas: 


( 

) 

a. 

intelligence 

( 

) 

( 

) 

b. 

interests 

( 

) 

( 

) 

c. 

special  aptitudes 

( 

) 

( 

) 

d. 

personality 

( 

) 

( 

) 

e. 

academic  achievement 

( 

) 

( 

) 

f. 

other  areas  (please  indicate) 

( 

) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


23.  Tests 

and  inventory  scores  are  used  for  purposes  of 

( 

) 

a. 

educational  planning 

( 

) 

( 

) 

b. 

occupational  planning 

( 

) 

( 

) 

c. 

admission 

( 

) 

( 

) 

d. 

assignment  to  advisor 

( 

) 

( 

) 

e. 

placement  in  beginning  or  advanced  course 

( 

) 

sections 

( 

) 

f. 

personal  adjustment 

( 

) 

( 

) 

g- 

other  purposes  (please  indicate) 

( 

) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


24.  Information  concerning  the  results  of  testing  are 
imparted  to  advisors  or  counselors 

a.  for  all  their  advisees  or  counselees 

b.  for  selected  advisees  or  counselees  on  request 

c.  not  made  available  to  advisors  or  counselors 

25.  Other  orientation  activities  employed  but  not  listed 
above  (please  describe) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


III.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
Directions : Below  is  listed  the  personnel  responsible  for  Orientation  Practices  in  some  colleges. 

In  column  1 please  check  (\/)  the  title  of  the  individual(s)  or  group  (s)  with  whom  the  primary  responsibility 
rests  for  administering  the  program  in  your  college. 

In  column  2 and  column  3 indicate  by  checking  (\/)  the  extent  to  which  each  individual (s)  or  group(s)  actually 
participates  in  the  orientation  program. 


Primary 

Responsibility  Title  of  Functionary 

Share  in 

Planning 

Share  in  Execution 

(1 

1) 

(2) 

(3 

) 

( 

) 

1. 

Dean  of  the  college 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

2. 

Dean  of  the  freshmen 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

3. 

Director  of  college  activities 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

4. 

Director  of  physical  education 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

5. 

Physical  Education  staff 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

6. 

Director  of  guidance  or  student  personnel 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

7. 

Counselors 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

8. 

Athletic  director 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

9. 

Faculty  committee 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

10. 

Freshman  faculty  advisors 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

11. 

Psychologists 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

12. 

Dormitory  directors 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

13. 

Upper  class  students 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( )a.  Student  Body  officers 
( )b.  Class  officers 
( )c.  Honorary  society 
( )d.  Student  Body  elections 
( )e.  Assigned  by  the  Administration 

of  the  college 

List  Personnel  Not  Named 

( 

) 

1. 

( 

) 

( 

) 

2. 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

3. 

( 

) 

( 

) 

IV.  DESCRIPTION (S)  OF  SELECTED  PRACTICE(S) 

Directions:  In  your  orientation  program  you  have  probably  worked  out  one  or  more  practices  which  have  proven 
to  be  unusually  effective  locally.  Would  you  be  willing  to  describe  below  one  of  these  practices  which  you  feel 
may  have  certain  unique  features?  (Insert  an  extra  sheet  if  additional  space  is  needed.) 


APPENDIX  D 


WOMEN’S  COLLEGE  OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 
WORCESTER  3,  MASSACHUSETTS 


M.  HAZEL  HUGHES 

Director  of  Student  Activities 


June  24,  1947 


(To  Commissioner  of  Education) 


Dear 


Your  response  to  my  request 
is  greatly  appreciated.  The  names 
of  the  colleges  you  sent  will  be 
very  valuable  to  me.  If,  at 
anytime,  we  may  be  of  service 
to  you,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
oblige . 


Cordially  yours, 


M.  Hazel  Hughes 


- 
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WOMEN*  S COLLEGE  OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 
WORCESTER  3,  MASSACHUSETTS 


M.  HAZEL  HUGHES 

Director  of  Student  Activities 


March  4,  1948 


(To  President) 


Dear 

Your  cooperation  in  sending  the  name 
of  the  person  at  your  college  to  whom  I 
might  send  the  questionnaire  on  !TFreshman 
Orientation  Practices  in  Selected  Liberal 
Arts  Colleges”  is  greatly  appreciated. 

If  I can  be  of  service  to  you  at  any 
time,  I shall  be  happy  to  oblige. 


Cordially  yours, 


MHH/L 


M.  Hazel  Hughes 


■ i ■> 


, 


WOMEN’S  COLLEGE  OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 
WORCESTER  3,  MASSACHUSETTS 


M.  HAZEL  HUGHES 

Director  of  Student  Activities 


March  4,  194$ 


(To  President) 


Dear 


Your  cooperation  in  sending  the  name 
of  the  person  at  your  college  to  whom  I 
might  send  the  questionnaire  on  "Freshman 
Orientation  Practices  in  Selected  Liberal 
Arts  Colleges"  is  greatly  appreciated. 

The  material  you  sent  will  also  be  very 
valuable  to  my  survey. 

If  I can  be  of  service  to  you  at  any 
time,  I shall  be  happy  to  oblige. 


Cordially  yours, 


mhh/l 


M. Hazel  Hughes 


: I i >i\>  3 ti  . , 


£ 


f.i 

1 i . v 


: 1 •• 
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WOMEN’S  COLLEGE  OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 


WORCESTER  3,  MASSACHUSETTS 


M.  HAZEL  HUGHES 

Director  of  Student  Activities 


March  4,  1948 


(To  President) 


Dear 


Your  cooperation  in  sending  the  name 
of  the  person  at  your  college  to  whom  I 
might  send  the  questionnaire  on  ’’Ireshman 
Orientation  Practices  in  Selected  Liberal 
Arts  Colleges’’  is  greatly  appreciated. 

As  soon  as  the  results  are  available,  I 
shall  send  you  a copy,  as  requested. 

If  I can  be  of  service  to  you  at  any 
time,  I shall  be  happy  to  oblige. 


Cordially  yours, 


l-'i  . 


mhh/l 


Hazel  Hughes 


. 


; 
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WOMEN’S  COLLEGE  OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 
WORCESTER  3,  MASSACHUSETTS 


M.  HAZEL  HUGHES 

Director  of  Student  Activities 


March  4,  1943 


(To  President) 
Dear 


Your  cooperation  in  sending  the  name 
of  the  person  at  your  college  to  whom  I 
might  send  the  questionnaire  on  "Freshman 
Orientation  Practices  in  Selected  Liberal 
Arts  Colleges"  is  greatly  appreciated. 

The  material  you  sent  will  also  be  very 
valuable  to  my  survey.  As  soon  as  the 
results  are  available,  I shall  send  you  a 
copy,  as  requested. 

If  I can  be  of  ser  ice  to  you  at  any 
time,  I shall  be  ha  py  to  oblige. 


Cordially  yours, 


M.  Hazel  Hughes 


! ) '*  *.  . 0 


. 


WOMEN’S  COLLEGE  OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 


WORCESTER  3,  MASSACHUSETTS 


M.  HAZEL  HUGHES 

Director  of  Student  Activities 


June  13,  194S 


(To  Respondent) 


Dear 


My  sincere  gratitude  to  you  for 
filling  out  the  inquiry  form  on  "Freshman 
Orientation  Practices  in  Selected  Liberal 
Arts  Colleges."  The  response  will  prove 
very  valuable  to  me  and  will  help  make  the 
results  of  the  survey  a reliable  one. 

If  I can  be  of  service  to  you  at 
any  time,  I shall  be  happy  to  oblige. 


Cordially  yours, 


mhh/l 


M.  Hazel  Hughes 


v 

. 

. 
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WOMEN’S  COLLEGE  OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 
WORCESTER  3,  MASSACHUSETTS 

M.  HAZEL  HUGHES 

Director  of  Student  Activities 


June  13,  1948 


(To  Respondent) 


Sear 


My  sincere  gratitude  to  you  for 
filling  out  the  inquiry  form  on  ’’Freshman 
Orientation  Practices  in  Selected  Liberal 
Arts  Colleges. ??  The  response  will  prove 
very  valuable  to  me  and  will  help  make  the 
results  of  the  survey  a reliable  one.  As 
soon  as  the  results  are  available  I shall 
send  you  a copy,  as  requested. 

If  I can  be  of  service  to  you  at 
any  time,  I shall  be  happy  to  oblige. 


Cor: Wally  yours, 


MHH/L  M.  Hazel  Hughes 


■ -i  -:- 

. 

. 


WOMEN'S  COLLEGE  OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 
WORCESTER  3,  MASSACHUSETTS 


M.  HAZEL  HUGHES 

Director  of  Student  Activities 


June  13,  1943 


(To  Respondent) 


Dear 


My  sincere  gratitude  to  you  for 
filling  out  the  inquiry  form  on  :Mreshman 
Orientation  Practices  in  Selected  Liberal 
Arts  Colleges."  The  response  will  prove 
very  valuable  to  me  and  will  help  make  the 
results  of  the  survey  a reliable  one.  The 
material  you  sent  will  also  be  very  valuabl 
to  my  survey. 

If  I can  be  of  service  to  you  at 
any  time,  I shall  be  happy  to  oblige 


Cordially  yours, 


MHH/L 


M.  Hazel  Hughes 
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WOMEN'S  COLLEGE  OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 
WORCESTER  3,  MASSACHUSETTS 


M.  HAZEL  HUGHES 

Director  of  Student  Activities 


June  13 , 1948 


(To  Respondent) 


Dear 


My  sincere  gratitude  to  you  for 
filling  out  the  inquiry  form  on  "Freshman 
Orientation  Practices  in  Selected  Liberal 
Arts  Colleges."  The  response  will  prove 
very  valuable  to  me  and  will  help  make  the 
results  of  the  survey  a reliable  one.  The 
material  you  sent  will  also  be  very  valuable 
to  my  survey.  As  soon  as  the  results  are 
available  I shall  send  you  a copy,  as 
requested . 

If  I can  be  of  service  to  you  at 
any  time,  I shall  be  happy  to  oblige. 


Cordially  yours , 


mhh/l 


M.  Hazel  Hughes 


APPENDIX  E 


NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  COLLEGES  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  STUDY 


NAME  OF  COLLEGE 

TOWN  OH  CITY 

STATE 

ALASKA 

University  of  Alaska 

College 

Alaska 

CENTRAL  STATES 

Eastern  Illinois 

Charleston 

Illinois 

College 

The  College  of  the 

University  of  Chicago 

Chicago 

Illinois 

DePaul  University 

Chicago 

Illinois 

The  Principia 

Elsah 

Illinois 

National  College  of 

Education 

Evanston 

Illinois 

Illinois  College 

Jacksonville 

Illinois 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana 

Illinois 

Wheaton  College 

Wheaton 

Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Bloomington 

Indiana 

DePauw  University 

Greencastle 

Indiana 

Saint  Marys 

Holy  Cross 

Indiana 

Notre  Dame  University 

Notre  Dame 

Indiana 

Indiana  State  Teachers 

Terre  Haute 

Indiana 

Valparaiso  University 

Valparaiso 

Indiana 

Purdue  University 

West  Lafayette 

Indiana 

University  of  Kansas 

Lawrence 

Kansas 

University  of  Wichita 

Wichita 

Kansas 

Berea  College 

Berea 

Kentucky 

Transylvania 

Lexington 

Kentucky 

University  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor 

Michigan 

Michigan  State  College 

East  Lansing 

Michigan 

Hillsdale  College 

Hillsdale 

Michigan 

Hope  College 

Holland 

Michigan 

Central  Michigan 

College 

Mount  Pleasant 

Michigan 

University  of 

Minnesota 

Duluth 

Minnesota 

V , ' .!  - 

■ ■ 

X. 
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APPENDIX  E (CONTINUED  ) 

NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  COLLEGES  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  STUDY 


NAME  OF  COLLEGE 

University  of 

TOWN  OR  CITY 
CENTRAL  STATES 

STATE 

Minnesota 
The  college  of 

Minneapolis 

Minnesota 

Saint  Catherine 
South  Missouri 

St . Paul 

Minnesota 

State  College 
University  of 

Cape  Girardeau 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Columbia 

Missouri 

Lincoln  University 
Northeast  Missouri 
State  Teacher’s 

Jefferson  City 

Missouri 

College 

Northwest  Missouri 
State  Teacher’s 

Kirksville 

Missouri 

College 

Maryville 

Missouri 

Park  College 
Saint  Louis 

Parkville 

Missouri 

University 

St.  Louis 

Missouri 

Washington  University 
Central  Missouri 

St.  Louis 

Missouri 

State  College 
Nebraska  State 

Warrensburg 

Missouri 

Teachers 

Chadron 

Nebraska 

Doane  College 

Crete 

Nebraska 

Midland 

Fremont 

Nebraska 

Nebraska  State 

Teachers  College 

Kearney 

Nebraska 

Nebraska  Wesleyan 

Lincoln 

Nebraska 

Creighton  University 
Peru  State  Teachers 

Omaha 

Nebraska 

College 

Nebraska  State 

Peru 

Nebraska 

Teachers  College 

Wayne 

Nebraska 

Jamestown 

Jamestown 

North  Dakota 
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APPENDIX  E (CONTINUED) 

NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  COLLEGES  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  STUDY 


NAME  OF  COLLEGE 

TOWN  OR  CITY 
CENTRAL  STATES 

STATE 

University  of  Akron 

Akron 

Ohio 

Mount  Union 

Alliance 

Ohio 

Ashland  College 

Ashland 

Ohio 

Ohio  University 

Athens 

Ohio 

Xavier  University 
John  Carroll 

Cincinnati 

Ohio 

University 

Cleveland 

Ohio 

Mather  College 

Cleveland 

Ohio 

Capitol  College 

Columbus 

Ohio 

Ohio  State  University 

Columbus 

Ohio 

Denison  University 

Granville 

Ohio 

Kent  State  University 

Kent 

Ohio 

Miami  University 

Oxford 

Ohio 

Western 

Oxford 

Ohio 

Wittenberg 

Springfield 

Ohio 

University  of  Toledo 

Toledo 

Ohio 

Otterbein 

Westerville 

Ohio 

Wilmington  College 

Wilmington 

Ohio 

The  College  of  Wooster 

Wooster 

Ohio 

Youngstown 
Northern  State 

Youngstown 

Ohio 

Teachers  College 
Black  Hills 

Aberdeen 

South  Dakota 

Teachers  College 
Southern  State 

Spearf ish 

South  Dakota 

Tea  chers 
University  of 

Springfield 

South  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Vermillion 

South  Dakota 

Beloit  College 

Beloit 

Wisconsin 

Milwauke e-Down er 

Milwaukee 

Wisconsin 

Carroll  College 

Waukesha 

HAWAII 

Wisconsin 

University  of  Hawaii 

Honolulu 

Hawaii 

APPENDIX  E (CONTINUED) 

NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  COLLEGES  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  STUDY 


NAME  OF  COLLEGE  CITY  uR  TOWN  STATE 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 


College  of  Notre  Dame 

Baltimore 

Maryland 

College  of 
Saint  Elizabeth 

Convent 

New 

Jersey 

Panzer  College 

East  Orange 

New 

Jersey 

Upsala  College 

East  Orange 

New 

Jersey 

Drew  University 

Madison 

New 

Jersey 

Seton  Hall  College 

South  Orange 

New 

Jersey 

University  of  Buffalo 

Buffalo 

New 

York 

Cornell  University 

Ithaca 

New 

York 

New  Rochelle 

New  Rochelle 

New 

York 

Columbia 

New  York 

New 

York 

Hunter  College 

New  York  City 

New 

York 

Hunter  College 

New  York 

New 

York 

New  York  University 
Washington  Square 

New  York 

New 

York 

Vassar  College 

Poughkeepsie 

New 

York 

Skidmore  College 

Saratoga  Springs 

New 

York 

Lehigh  University 

Bethlehem 

Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr 

Bryn  Mawr 

Pennsylvania 

Lafayette 

Eastern 

Pennsylvania 

Seton  Hill  College 

Greensburg 

Pennsylvania 

Theil  College 

Greenville 

Pennsylvania 

University  of 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  College 

for  Women 

Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania 

Mary wood 

Scranton 

Pennsylvania 

Swarthmore 

Swarthmore 

Pennsylvania 

Lynchburg  College 

Lynchburg 

Virginia 

Richmond  College 

Richmond 

Virg 

;inia 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

Trinity 

Hartford 

Connecticut 

Wesleyan  University 

Middletown 

Connecticut 

Teachers  College  of 

Connecticut 

New  Britain 

Connecticut 
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APPENDIX  E (CONTINUED) 

NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  COLLEGES  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  STUDY 


NAME  OF  COLLEGE 

CITY  OR  TOWN 

STATE 

NEW 

ENGLAND  STATES  (cont 

fd)  | 

Yale  University 

(Freshmen  Year) 

New  Haven 

Connecticut 

Connecticut  College 

New  London 

Connecticut 

Bates  College 

Lewiston 

Maine 

University  of  Maine 

Orono 

Maine 

Nasson 

Springvale 

Maine 

Colby 

aterville 

Maine 

Boston  University 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

Radcliff e 

Cambridge 

Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College 

Norton 

Massachusetts 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

South  Hadley 

Massachusetts 

Wellesley 

Wellesley 

Massachusetts 

Dartmouth  College 

Hanover 

New  Hampshire 

Saint  Anselm’s 

Manchester 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island  State 

Kingston 

Rhode  Island 

Brown  University 

Providence 

Rhode  Island 

Pembroke  College 

Providence 

Rhode  Island 

Providence  College 

Providence 

Rhode  Island 

Bennington 

Bennington 

Vermont 

University  of  Vermont 

Burlington 

Vermont 

Middlebury  College 

Middlebury 

Vermont 

Occidental  College 

PACIFIC  STATES 
Los  Angeles 

California 

Mills  College 

Oakland 

California 

California  Institute 
of  Technology 

Passadena 

California 

Whittier 

hittier 

California 

Pacific  University 

Forest  Grove 

Oregon 

Marylhurst  College 

Marylhurst 

Oregon 

Cascade  College 

Portland 

Oregon 

University  of  Portland 

Portland 

Oregon 

State  College  of 
Washington 

Pullman 

Washington 
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APPENDIX  S (CONTINUED) 

NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  COLLEGES  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  STUDY 


NAME  OF  COLLEGE  CITY  OR  TOWN  STATE 

PACIFIC  STaTES  ( cont T d) 


University  of 
Washington 
Whitman  College 


Arizona  State  College 
University  of 
Arizona 

Colorado  College 
Colorado  Women’s 
College 
Regis  College 
Colorado  State  College 
of  Education 
Western  State  College 
The  College  of  Idaho 
University  of  Idaho 
Northwest  Nazarene 
College 

Catholic  Teachers 
University  of 
New  Mexico 
New  Mexico 

Highlands  University 
Eastern  New;  Mexico 
College 
Brigham  Young 
University 
University  of  Utah 
University  of  Wyoming 


Birmingham-Southern 

Judson 


Seattle 
Walla  Walla 


PLATEAU  STaTES 
Flagstaff 
Tucson 

Colorado  Springs 

Denver 
Denver 

Greeley 
Gunnison 
Caldv/ell 
Mo  s c ow 

Nampa 

Albuquerque 
Albuquerque 
Las  Vegas 
Portales 
Provo 

Salt  Lake  City 
Laramie 

SOUTHERN  STATES 

Birmingham 


Washington 

'Washington 


Arizona 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Colorado 

Colorado 

Colorado 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Idaho 

Idaho 

New  Mexico 

New  Mexico 

New  Mexico 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Alabama 

Alabama 


Marion 
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APPENDIX  E (CONTINUED) 
NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  COLLEGES  INCLUDED 

IN  THIS  STUDY 

NAME  OF  COLLEGE 

CITY  OR  TOWN 

STATE 

SOUTHERN  STATES  (cont’d) 

Ouachita 

Arkadelphia 

Arkansas 

j Arkansas  College 

Bat esville 

Arkansas 

The  College  of 
the  Ozarks 

Clarksville 

Arkansas 

Hendrix 

Conway 

Arkansas 

John  B.  Stetson 
University 

De  Land 

Florida 

Florida  Southern 

Lakeland 

Florida 

University  of  Miami 

Miami 

Florida 

Florida  A and  M 

Tallahassee 

1 lorida 

Florida  State 
University 

Tallahassee 

Florida 

University  of  Tampa 

Tampa 

Florida 

North  Georgian 

Dahlonega 

Georgia 

Georgia  State  College 
for  Women 

Milledgeville 

Georgia 

Louisiana  State 
University 

Baton  Rouge 

Louisiana 

Southern  University 

Baton  Rouge 

Louisiana 

Northwestern  State 

Natchitoches 

Louisiana 

Newcomb  College 

New  Orleans 

Louisiana 

Louisiana  Polytechnic 
Institute 

Ruston 

Louisiana 

Mississippi  State 
College  for  WTomen 

Columbus 

Mississippi 

University  of 
Mississippi 

University 

Mississippi 

Duke  University 

Durham 

North  Carolina 

Womens  College  of  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina 

Greensboro 

North  Carolina 

Catawba  College 

Salisbury 

North  Carolina 

College  of  Charleston 

Charleston 

South  Carolina 

Columbia  Bible 

Columbia 

South  Carolina 

% 
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APPENDIX  E (CONCLUDED) 

NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  COLLEGES  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  STUDY 


NAME  OF  COLLEGE  CITY  OR  TOWN  STATE 


SOUTHERN  STATES  (cont’d) 


University  of 
Tennessee 

Knoxville 

Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Lebanon 

Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

Austin 

Texas 

Texas  State  College 
for  Women 

Denton 

Texas 

Texas  Christian 
University 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

Texas  Wesleyan  College 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

University  of  Houston 

Houston 

Texas 

Saint  MaryTs 
University 

San  Antonio 

Texes 

i 


